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Some brag about 
economy. 

Some, performance. 

Some, roominess. 

But there isnt a car 
we know of that gives 
you the combination of 
economy, performance 
and roominess that 
you ll find in the 
Volkswagen Rabbit. 


39 mpg highway, 
25 mpg city. 
These are the highly 

impressive EPA esti- 
mates of what the 
Rabbit got with standard 
transmission in the 


1976 EPA tests. 
(The mileage you get 


can vary, depending on 
how and where you 
drive, optional equip- 
ment, and the condition 
of your car. ) 


Fast outside. 


The Rabbit propels 
you from 0 to 50 in only 
8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a 
Datsun B-210 is 60% 
slower than a Rabbit: 

You have to drive it 
to believe it. 


Big inside. 


As Road & Track put it: 
“Its space for passengers 


and luggage is remark- 
able.’ 


in fact, 87% of the 
space in the car is 
devoted to passenger 
and luggage room. The 
Rabbit has as much 
head and leg room as 
some mid-sized cars. 


Open the large Hatch- 
back, put the rear seat 
down, and you have 
more luggage space 
than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 


So there you have it: 
Economy. 
Performance. 
Roominess. 


All are alive and well, 
thank you, and residing 
in the 1976 Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
FOR UNDER *3500 IS A RABBIT. 





of hundreds of 1975 cars. 


Based on Road & Track magazine's consideration 


Suggested 1976 retail price $3,499 East Coast P.O.E. Transportation, 
local taxes, and dealer delivery charges additional. 
tAgbabian Associates test results. © Volkswagen of America. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 





Today’s game between the Baltimore Colts and the Cleve- 
land Browns is sponsored by the University of Nebraska Ath- 
letic Department, Bob Devaney, Director. 


SPECIAL THANKS 


The University of Nebraska Athletic Department expresses its appreciation 
to the Omaha Benson High School Band and Director John Kieffer for provid- 
ing pre-game music and today’s half-time show. 
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NEBRASKA’S 1976 
SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 11—at LSU 
SEPT. 18—at INDIANA 
SEPT. 25—TCU 
OCT. 2—MIAMI (Fla.) 
OCT. 9—at COLORADO 
OCT. 16—KANSAS STATE 
(Homecoming) 
23—MISSOURI 
30—at KANSAS 
6—OKLAHOMA STATE 
NOV. 13—at IOWA STATE 
NOV. 26—OKLAHOMA 
DEC. 4—at HAWAII 


Home Games in Bold 
(Cornhusker Home Games Start at 1:30 p.m.). 


OCT. 
OCT. 
NOV. 


BOARD OF REGENTS 
Robert L. Raun, Minden 
Edward Schwartzkopf, Lincoln 
Robert R. Koefoot, M.D., 

Grand Island 
Robert J. Prokop, M.D., Ph.D., 

Wilber 
Kermit Wagner, Schuyler 
James H. Moylan, Omaha 
Kermit Hansen, Omaha 
Robert G. Simmons, Jr., 

Scottsbluff 
William J. Mueller, NU-Lincoln 
Steven E. Shovers, UNO 
Christine L. Baker, 

NU Medical Center 
President 
D. B. Varner 
Chancellor, 

University of Nebraska 
Roy A. Young 


ATHLETIC 
DEPARTMENT 


Bob Devaney... .Athletic Director 
Jim Ross. .Asst. Athletic Director, 
NU Sports Center Manager 
Jim Pittenger 
. Asst. Athletic Dir., Ticket Mgr. 
Don Bryant ....Asst. Athletic Dir., 
Sports Info. Dir. 
Bill Bennett 
Asst. Sports Info. Dir. 
William Fisher Business Mor. 
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Incomplete Pass, Play 
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tnterference With Forward 
Pass or Fair Catch 





ittegal Forward Pass 





(egal Motion at Snap Crawling, Pushing, 
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Personal Fou! 
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“\ Cleveland Browns 
t AFC Central Division 3-11 
Coach: Forrest Gregg 







Diminutive Greg Pruitt is tough to stop. 


Overview: For years, winning wasn't the 
most important thing in Cleveland; it was 
the only thing. The Browns finished above 
500 in 26 of their first 28 seasons. In 1974 
and 1975 they were a combined 7-21. 

Offense: If there is such a thing as a “‘strong”’ 
3-11 team, then the Cleveland Browns of 
1975 fit the description. Despite an injured 
and uncertain line, the Browns regrouped to 
win three of their last five games after an 
0-9 start. Head coach Forrest Gregg, an all- 
pro tackle for many years with Green Bay, 
thinks his team will be much stronger up 
front with the return of guard Pete Adams, 
who was hurt all of 1975. Adams will join 
tight end Oscar Roan, one of the NFL’s lead- 
ing rookies in 1975; tackles Doug Dieken 
and Barry Darrow, and center Tom De- 
Leone. Darrow and DeLeone established 
themselves in the last half of last season. 
Billy Corbett, the Browns’ second-round 
draft choice in 1972, is returning from the 
Canadian Football League to challenge 
Chuck Hutchison, who, along with Dieken, 
was the only 14-game starter in 1975. Gregg 


Pruitt and Pruitt: 


Browns Hope 


to Run 


Winning Combo in °76 


presented a problem for public-address 
announcers, statisticians, and sports writ- 
ers when he drafted running back Mike 
Pruitt of Purdue in the first round. The 
Browns already have Greg Pruitt in their 
backfield, and if Mike is a reasonable fac- 
simile of Greg, the Cleveland ground game 
will be one of the best in the league. De- 
spite his modest 5-foot 9-inch stature, Greg 
Pruitt has become one of football's best 
runners in three seasons. He carried the ball 
more than 200 times in 1975, gained 1,067 
yards, and scored eight rushing touchdowns. 
Pruitt also caught 44 passes and returned 
kicks. It’s a terrific load for anyone, much 
less a man of Pruitt’s size. The coach is 
hoping Mike Pruitt can shoulder some of 
the responsibility. Hugh McKinnis and 
Bill Pritchett, who gained a combined 350 
yards in 1975, are the returning fullbacks. 
The biggest improvement in the offense 
came before the draft, when the Browns 
signed free agent Paul Warfield, one of the 
top wide receivers in NFL history and a 
Brown from 1964 through 1970, when he 
was traded to Miami for the drafting rights 
to quarterback Mike Phipps. Reggie Rucker 
is strong on the other side. 

Defense: Cleveland traded guard Bob 
McKay to New England for cornerback 
Ron Bolton. His arrival will allow Clarence 
Scott to move to strong safety, a trouble 
area last season. The Browns drafted Cleve- 
land product Rich St. Clair of Grambling in 
the fourth round and he may wrest a job at 
tackle from veteran Ron East. End Mack 
Mitchell, another standout rookie last year, 
and Jerry Sherk and Walter Johnson fill out 
the front four. Two more 1975 rookies, mid- 
dle linebacker Dick Ambrose and cornerback 
Tony Peters, were pleasant surprises. Peters 
will be joined by Thom Darden, who inter- 
cepted eight passes in 1974 but missed 
1975 with an injury. The Browns improved 
their outside linebacking when they ob- 
tained Oakland’s Gerald Irons on the first 
day of the draft. The two 1975 starters were 
Charlie Hall and Bob Babich. 

Special Teams: A lighter running burden 
would improve Greg Pruitt’s returns. Don 
Cockroft is one of the best percentage place- 
kickers in pro football and the punter. 

1976: The Browns are one of the most im- 
proved teams in pro football, but one thing 
hasn't changed—they're still in the AFC 
Central. 
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218 POINTS SCORED Rank: 22nd 
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INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


Rushing Att. Yards Avg. Long’ TD 
Greg Pruitt 217 1,067 49 50 8 
Passing Att. Comp. Yards Pct. TD Int. 
Mike Phipps 313 162 1749 518 4 19 
Receiving No. Yards Avg. Long TD 
Reggie Rucker 60 770 12.8 401 3 
Scoring TD FG PAT Pts. 
Don Cockrott 0 17-23 21-24 72 
Interceptions No. Yards Avg. Long’ TD 
Charlie Hail 2 28 14.0 19 0 
Clarence Scott 2 4 20 4 0 
TOP DRAFT CHOICES 
1. Mike Pruitt RB Purdue 
2. Choice to Oakland 
3. Dave Logan WR-TE Toledo 
4. Gene Swick QB Toledo 
from New England through Philadelphia 
Rich St. Clair DE Grambling 


5. Henry Sheppard T Southern Methodist 


STARTING LINEUPS 


Offense Defense 
33 Reggie Rucker WR 77 Ron East LE 
73 Doug Dieken LT 71Walter Johnson’ LT 
76 Chuck Hutchison LG 72 Jerry Sherk RT 
54 Tom DeLeone C 70 Mack Mitchell RE 
68 Robert Jackson RG 50 Charlie Hall LLB 
63 Barry Darrow RT 52Dick Ambrose MLB 
81 Oscar Roan TE 60 Bob Babich RLB 
42 Paul Warfield WR Ron Bolton LCB 
15 Mike Phipps QB 20 Tony Peters RCB 
34 Greg Pruitt RB 27 Thom Darden LS 
Mike Pruitt RB 22Clarence Scott RS 
12 Don Cockroft K 12 Don Cockroft P 


BROWNS 


COACHING STAFF 


Forrest Gregg 


Head Coach Forrest Gregg is in his sec- 
ond season as Cleveland head coach, 
having brought the Browns around to 
win three of their last five games after 
an 0-9 start. Gregg joined Cleveland in 
1974 as offensive line coach. During his 
15-year career he played both tackle and 
guard, being named all-pro eight times. 
He helped the Packers to Super Bowl 
victories in 1967 and 1968. In 1969 and 
1970, his last season at Green Bay, he 
was a player-coach. He spent his final 
year with Dallas, again as player-coach, 
and helped the Cowboys capture Super 
Bowl VI, 24-3. Before joining the 
Browns he spent 1972-73 as an assistant 
with the San Diego Chargers. 
Background Gregg was a tackle at 
Southern Methodist University in 1953- 
55. He was twice named to the All-SWC 
team as well as captain of the SMU team 
his senior year. He spent 1957 in military 
service. 

Personal Gregg was born October 18, 
1933 in Birthright, Texas, and attended 
Sulphur Springs (Texas) High School. 
He and his wife Barbara have two chil- 
dren—Forrest Jr., and Karen. They 
reside in Brecksville, Ohio. 

Coaching Staff Raymond Berry, re- 
ceivers; Blanton Collier, quarterbacks; 
Walt Corey, linebackers; Rod Humenuik, 
offensive line; Billy Kinard, defensive 
backfield; Dick Modzelewski, defensive 
coordinator; George Sefcik, offensive 
backs; and Al Tabor, special teams. 8 
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BROWNS ROSTER 1976 


NO. NAME POS. 
69 Adams, Pete ........... G 
52 Ambrose, Dick ........ LB 
60 Babich; G08 + eanccex: LB 
61 Bailey, JIM weaves DE 
40 Beauchamp, Joe...... CB 
18 Bobrowski, Bob....... QB 
Me eC CB 
St Banner. DOCK: «xis cscon KR 
62 Cassidy, Steve ........ DT 
1Z Goackrott, OGA «: sieescaws K 
75 Gorbett; Billy 2s seuss: 7 
49 Craig, Neal ............. S 
24 Graven, Billy: sca ccec eau, S 
16 Cureton, Will ......... QB 
2F Darden, THOM saescecccas S 
63 Darrow, Barry ooo. occs 1 J 
54 DeLeone, Tom ......... C 
SY Denis; Abus swecsccacwss G 
73 Dieken, Doug........... T 
90 Donley, Patrick........ DT 
35 Duncan, James ....... RB 
47 Gast Ron sees DT 
66 Edwards, Earle .... DE-DT 
98 Gardner, Ron......... WR 
50 Garlington, John ...... LB 
SS Gal, Dave os wscce sevens LB 
YT Green, Van. ecenisxssses S 
59 ‘Hall: Cnarlid ceca ous ax LB 
18 ‘Hazel: Dave: sicsaas sa: WR 
88 Hclden, Steve ........ WR 
36 Hynoski, Henry........ RB 
86 Irons, Gerald.......... LB 
94 Jackson, Mike........ WR 
68 Jackson, Robert........ G 
29 Jacobs, Norm......... RB 
92 Johnson, Sam......... LB 
71 Johnson, Walter....... DT 
BG ORES IEE .i.4. c65.0 cies « DE 
25 Letear, BY: ox-2 cree WR 
So Logan, Daves... <2. «2. WR 
44 Marbury, Kerry........ RB 
93 Martin, Dough........ WR 
10 Mays, Dave ......... QB-K 
51 McDonald, Mike....... LB 
37 McKinnis, Hugh....... RB 
31 Millet,’ Cleo scsce cas : RB 
80 Miller, Willie.......... WR 
70 Mitchell, Mack ........ DE 
AT Moore, AMNUl re sccacesxs S 
CS MOT, MilGicccscarenxcs TE 
58 Murray, Brian........... T 
13 Nagel, Craig .......... QB 
65 Parker, Cardell........ DE 
84 Parris, Gaty . seckiis oss TE 
20 Peters, TORY.» v00 ena; CB 
15 Phipps; Mike ........... QB 
48 PRS BONN 6 neve xnsceses S 
38 Poole; Larry .. oss cece RB 
39 Pritchett, Billy ........ RB 
34 Pruitt, Greg 6 scwicwcws RB 
43 Preitt, MIKE sscccicccs « RB 
25 Reed, James.......... RB 
ST Moan; ;Osear o.saseie, TE 
33 Rucker, Reggie....... WR 
22 Scott, Clarence ....... CB 
53 Sheppard, Henry........ T 
TA SNOT JOTIG > xxcrnncnenee DT 
1h ‘SHB, BAR sas ess. exis QB 
82 Smaizer, JOG: sc sccasw TE 
74 St. Clair, Mike......... DE 
79 Sullivan, Gerry ....... C-T 
11. Swick, Gene::: «x<si5 QB 
42 Warfield, Paul ........ WR 
78 Wester, Curtis .......... G 
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Ever since Z 
New York Life wrote 
its very first life insur- 
ance policy more than i 
131 years ago, we’ve acted on the principle that excellence of service is the 
surest way to secure people’s contidence and trust. 

We’ve placed special emphasis, too, on the careful selection of men and 
women of integrity and ability to serve as New York Life Agents. 

Maybe that’s why millions of people depend on us today to help provide 
financial security for their families and their businesses. 

For your financial security, join up 
with the winning team. 








ie 


We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


Life, Health, Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 








What's New 





These are the 





coaches to tell. 


in 1976? 


By Tom Bennett 
Illustrations by Bob Hernandez 


Glad you asked. A whole host of 
things are new in the NFL this 
year, beginning with those brash 
youngsters, the Seahawks and 
Buccaneers. 





The year of the nation’s bicentennial is 
also the first year of a 28-team National 
Football League. It’s a ‘‘seafaring’’ 
NFL year: the Buccaneers have their 
coming-out in Tampa Bay, and the Sea- 
hawks make their maiden voyage in 
Seattle. 
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It’s also the first year of the 30-second 
clock .. . some of the league’s big- 
name players are wearing different uni- 
forms, and they are going to have a lot 
to say about who makes it to the Super 
Bowl tournament... there are seven 
new head coaches, including the expan- 
sion coaches. Other news will be made 
in stadiums, in strategy and statistics, 
and in administrative and playing rules. 
And, well . . . the list of answers to the 
question, *‘What’s New?”’ is a long one. 
Here are the specifics of some of what 
you'll see. 

The new 30-second clocks will test the 
organizational mettle of the offensive 
team from the spotters who influence 
play-calling through telephone connec- 
tion to the head coach to his messengers 
to his quarterback. How efficient is their 
game plan and how uncluttered their 
_ communication? How clear-minded are 

they under pressure, how systematic are 
their huddles, and how cool is their quar- 
terback? As a stadium watches seconds 
tick away, can the quarterback see a 
defensive shift, calmly call an audible, 
and still get the play started on time? 
Or will time run out and a five-yard delay 
of game penalty come at a crucial mo- 
ment and kill a drive? 


ae 


2A 





The clock apparatus, four feet high 
and six feet wide, is raised at least five 
feet off the ground in all stadiums so it 
can be clearly seen by fans, quarterback, 
the referee behind him, and the field 
judge facing him far downfield and look- 
ing past the quarterback to the clock in 
the end zone behind the offense. The 
field judge is charged with the official 
duty of timing the 30 seconds and it be- 
gins when he, and the technician else- 
where who is operating the clock, sees 
the referee give *‘ready the play’’— 
spotting the ball for the next down and 
then reaching high in the air and making 
a pulldown motion as if pulling a train 
whistle. 

It is the age of electronics in NFL 
officialdom. Referees begin their sec- 
ond year wearing field microphones with 
which they announce penalties as well 
as signal them. At their belts, they wear 
a Vega transmitter with a nine-volt bat- 
tery, a frequency of 150 megacycles, and 
a power output of 20 milowatts. A cord 
connects the transmitter to the micro- 
phone that is worn clipped to their striped 
shirt at the chest. You hear only an- 
nouncements because the referee has an 
off-and-off switch on his transmitter. 
The radio unit, which is built exclusively 
for stadium use and to prevent receiving 


Tarkenton eyes more passing records. 


other signals on the business band, is 
connected to the public address system. 

Player transfer has been active as 
usual and this year running back Calvin 
Hill is in Washington and Larry Csonka 
in New York with the Giants, wide re- 
ceiver Paul Warfield in Cleveland and 
John Gilliam in Atlanta, and quarter- 


Marion Campbell 
Atlanta Falcons 
521 Capitol Ave. S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30312 


Ted Marchibroda 
Baltimore Colts 
Executive Plaza 111 
Hunt Valley, Md. 21031 


Lou Saban 

Buffalo Bills 

One Bills Drive 

Orchard Park, NY. 14127 


Jack Pardee 
Chicago Bears 

55 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 


Bill Jonnson 
Cincinnati Bengals 
Riverfront Stadium 
Cincinnati, O. 45202 


Forrest Gregg 
Cleveland Browns 
Cleveland Stadium 
Cleveland, O. 44114 


Tom Landry 

Dallas Cowboys 
6116 N. Central Exp. 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


John Ralston 
Denver Broncos 
5700 Logan Street 
Denver, Colo. 80216 


Rick Forzano 
Detroit Lions 

P.O. Box 4200 
Pontiac, Mich. 48057 


Bart Starr 

Green Bay Packers 
1265 Lombardi Ave. 
Green Bay, Wisc. 54303 


O.A. Phillips 
Houston Oilers 
Box 1516 

Houston, Texas 77001 


Paul Wiggin 

Kansas City Chiefs 
One Arrowhead Dr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64129 


Chuck Knox 

Los Angeles Rams 
10271 W. Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90064 


Don Shula 

Miami Dolphins 
330 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Fla. 33132 





Bud Grant 
Minnesota Vikings 
7110 France Ave. S. 
Edina, Minn. 55435 


Chuck Fairbanks 

New England Patriots 
Schaefer Stadium 
Foxboro, Mass. 02035 


Hank Stram 

New Orleans Saints 
944 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans, La. 70130 


Bill Arnsparger 

New York Giants 
15 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY. 10023 


Lou Holtz 

New York Jets 
598 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY. 10022 


John Madden 
Oakland Raiders 
7811 Oakport St. 
Oakland, Calif, 94621 


Dick Vermeil 
Philadelphia Eagles 
Veterans Stadium 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19148 


Chuck Noll 
Pittsburgh Steelers 
Three Rivers Stadium 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 


Don Coryell 

St. Louis Cardinals 
200 Stadium Plaza 

St. Louis, Mo. 63120 


Tommy Prothro 

San Diego Chargers 
9449 Friars Road 

San Diego, Calif. 92120 


Monte Clark 

San Francisco 49ers 
1255 Post St. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94109 


Jack Patera 

Seattle Seahawks 
1200 Westlake Ave. N. 
Seattle, Wash. 98109 


John McKay 

Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
1 Buccaneer PI. 

Tampa, Fla. 33607 


George Allen 
Washington Redskins 
P.O. Box 17247 
Washington, D. C. 20041 


PS: Did someone make a great 
play today? You can reach 
other members of the team 
at the same address. 











Tell the coach | 
what you think. 
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A MAILGRAM® MESSAGE IS AN IDEAL WAY TO GET THROUGH TO 
SOMEONE IMPORTANT. 

LIKE THE NFL COACHES LISTED AT LEFT. 

SO IF YOU SPOT SOMETHING AT TODAY'S GAME, PICK UP THE 
PHONE TONIGHT AND SEND THE COACH A MAILGRAM MESSAGE. 

THEN, WHEN HE REVIEWS THE GAME FILM, HE’LL HAVE THE BENEFIT 
OF YOUR COMMENTS. 

NO MATTER WHOM YOU WANT TO REACH, MAILGRAM IS A GREAT 
WAY TO GET THROUGH. ITS TELEGRAPHIC FORMAT DEMANDS IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION. FROM CUSTOMERS TO COACHES TO CHAIRMEN OF THE BOARD. 

TO SEND A MAILGRAM MESSAGE, DAY OR NIGHT, CALL WESTERN 
UNION TOLL-FREE AT 800-257-2241 (IN NEW JERSEY, 800-632-2271). 
WITHIN SECONDS, YOUR MESSAGE IS FLASHED ELECTRONICALLY TO A POST 
OFFICE NEAR YOUR ADDRESSEE, FOR DELIVERY WITH THE NEXT BUSINESS 
DAY'S MAIL. 

WE CAN ALSO SHOW YOU HOW TO GET THROUGH TO HUNDREDS 
OR THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE BOB MCCARTHY AT WESTERN UNION, 
ONE LAKE STREET, UPPER SADDLE RIVER, NEW JERSEY 07458. 








Mailgram: Impact of a Telegram 
at a fraction of the cost. 











Dr Pepper” and Pepper® are registered trademarks of Dr Pepper Company, Dallas, Texas, 1975 
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Seattle’s Kingdome and Tampa 
Stadium are the newest NFL 
arenas. Giants Stadium is 
nearing completion. And the 
Super Bow] is in the Rose Bowl. 


back Jim Plunkett in San Francisco. 
Barring injury, these stars and other 
players who have changed teams should 
add plenty of excitement at their new 
stations, 

The new coaches are Jack Patera and 
John McKay of the inaugural Seahawks 
and Buccaneers, respectively; Bill John- 
son of Cincinnati, Lou Holtz of the New 
York Jets, Hank Stram of New Orleans, 
Dick Vermeil of Philadelphia, and 
Monte Clark of San Francisco. Johnny 
Sanders is the new general manager of 
the San Diego Chargers. And there is a 
general manager in Cincinnati who will, 
by his own volition, confine himself to 
that job alone. He is the winningest 
coach in football history. His name is 
Paul Brown. 

Defensive lineman LeRoy Selmon of 
Tampa Bay is this year’s number one 
NFL draft choice. Six running backs 
were chosen in the first round of the 
draft, the most since 1971, and they will 
be closely watched. They are Chuck 
Muncie of New Orleans, Joe Washing- 
ton of San Diego, Mike Pruitt of Cleve- 
land, Bubba Bean of Atlanta, Lawrence 





Gaines of Detroit, and Archie Griffin 
of Cincinnati. 

The 65,000-seat Seattle Kingdome, 
the fourth indoor stadium in the NFL, 
and 71,000-seat Tampa Stadium join 
the family of the league’s arenas. Also 
nearing completion is Giants Stadium 
seating 76,000 in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey, about 15 minutes from Times 
Square in Manhattan. And there will be a 
Rose Bowl Super Bowl this year; the 
famous stadium in Pasadena, California, 
will be the site of Super Bow! XI on 
January 9, 1977. Seattle gets the Pro 
Bowl on Monday night, January 17. 

In strategy and statistics, an offense 
with a dash of wishbone may still be the 
secret wish of New England’s Chuck 


. 


New coaches Patera. McKay, Holtz (top); Stram, 


Johnson (middle); Clark, Vermeil (bottom). 





Fairbanks, and Holtz, the Jets’ new 
coach, may install a bit of the veer of- 
fense he used while coaching at North 
Carolina State. The matchless O. J. Simp- 
son of Buffalo needs 475 yards in 1976 
to become second in all-time rushing to 
Jim Brown. And with 1,160 yards pass- 
ing this season, Fran Tarkenton of Min- 
nesota will pass 40,000 yards. 

The league, the Philadelphia Eagles, 


.and other teams are planning events 


related to the bicentennial . . . the NFL 
standings will have a new appearance 
this year with Seattle in the NFC West 
for one year and Tampa Bay in the AFC 
West for one year; they move to the cen- 
tral divisions of the opposite confer- 
ences in 1977... players’ birthdays 
not just their ages appear on NFL rosters 
this year . . . actual (not simulated) coin 
tosses move up to three minutes before 
kickoff and you will hear them live via 
the field mikes. 

There is a new “*punting game’”’ table 
with the NFL statistics to better reflect 
punters’ performances under the new 
playing rules governing that area of the 
game... the tie-breaking procedure 
for determining playoff qualifiers to 
fill the last two spots in the complex but 
thorough system now will be based on 
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point differential, not point rating. 

The imagery of the NFL—how you 
view and regard its teams—will change, 
too. The uniforms of the new Seattle 
and Tampa Bay teams are richly color- 
ful, lively additions to the league... 
the New York Giants’ new helmet em- 
blem is their name—Giants ... new 
coach Stram changed the New Orleans 
road uniform to include black not white 
trousers this year. 

The preseason schedule included 
Tokyo . . . the NFL now has two Bays 
—Green and Tampa, not to mention 
Mission (San Diego), the San Francisco, 
the Biscayne (Miami), and the Chesa- 
peake (Baltimore) . . . itis Tampa Bay, 
by the way, not Tampa... Chuck 
Muncie is in New Orleans and his 
brother, Nelson Munsey, in Baltimore. 
LeRoy and his older brother Dewey Sel- 
mon, Oklahoma, were first and second 
round draft picks of Tampa Bay, and 
twins Don, a wide receiver, and Dave 
Buckey, quarterback, from North Caro- 
lina State were twelfth round selections 
of the New York Jets... and with 
coaches nicknamed O. A. (Bum) Phil- 
lips in Houston and Bill (Tiger) Johnson 
in Cincinnati, who says nicknames in 
pro football are passé? © 
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1975 Awards 


Associated Press 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota .... 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota 


Wipe cee most valuable player 
ee offensive player of the year 


Mel Blount, Pittsburgh ........... he _.... defensive player of the year 
Mike Thomas, Washington ...... 5 reas .... Offensive rookie of the year 
ODE raze, FOURION cc ciiin caries saerewanaaereennnnnve defensive rookie of the year 
160: Marchibroda, Bantnite 2 cc ccccscice woesiwaiicecanueuis sa tex coach of the year 
Football Digest 

O. J. Simpson, Buffalo ..... scibia saree ca AO NRLe RAEI ... Player of the year 
Mike Thomas, WaShHIGION ».:cciie einai iianaa roves saree sears offensive rookie of the year 
Robert Brazile; HOUSION,  casccucs docs oi jase Meas defensive rookie of the year 
WM allel e's ee ae coach of the year 


Newspaper Enterprise Association 

PLATT TEFKOTIOF: MITIOBOUR: 6.05.5 oe50 bic 006 be edhe meine ececeaeus most valuable player 
Fomert Brazile; HOUSIOM: 2.0.5.0... cose ccm 'e: ecosececeiecesecayrcaceveie arermeaier ws AFC rookie of the year 
Steve Bartkowski, Atlanta ......... ueacecadadeneeemaiie eemacenea laces NFC rookie of the year 
CBW CARD, FIRISION aisescconnasnceowiua nsived sae Wee Ree defensive player of the year 


Pro Football Weekly 





Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota ..... wean aielaneiark PANE SIOE .. player of the year 
O. J. Simpson, Buffalo ..... ixie Qvctate GB ria CaN mASeeeae Ere offensive back of the year 
Jack Ham, Pittsburgh ............. sce, aan pete seats defensive player of the year 
Jack Youngblood, Los Angeles ......................defensive lineman of the year 
Steve Bartkowski, Atlanta 2.0... 0000 ccc ee eee ee eens rookie of the year 
Robert Brazile, Houston 2.2.2.2... 0.6 ccc cc cee eevee eee defensive rookie of the year 
DEVE TIRING FUMEG & css05 sess enna Ure ReOMIAT-TATE IRS comeback player of the year 
Tee: Marcnibroda,  BannniOre: cca ccactecas crs wees Hexs Wee RERUN coach of the year 
Professional Football Writers of America 

Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota ...... sche Lee asaeeaesess... player of the year 
Ted Marchibroda, Baltimore .. ...........AFC coach of the year ail 
Tom Landry, Dallas .............. Varad Cerwin -..+++..-NFC coach of the year 


Fran Tarkenton 


Sport magazine 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota .. 


The Sporting News 

O. J. Simpson, Buffalo ....... : 5 MAREN. 6 RG WRN eas AFC player of the year 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota ........... cus aeeeveeserssees.s NEC player of the year 
Robert Brazile, Houston ........ I tad areata anata AFC rookie of the year 
Steve Bartkowski, Atlanta ........0....00... = ousctnemenes NFC rookie of the year 
Ted Marchibroda, Baltimore ...... oS cnet IANS aaNRTROR ENN AFC coach of the year 
TOT CEINONY: ERO ce oss cccscsonsavecwcare om vie sake Ser RN NFC coach of the year 


United Press International 


ee performer of the year 


O. J. Simpson, Buffalo ........ ; ........AFC offensive player of the year 
Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota .... ath NFC offensive player of the year 
Mel Blount, Pittsburgh .......... oe AFC defensive player of the year 
Jack Youngblood, Los Angeles ee NFC defensive player of the year 


Robert Brazile, Houston .......... 
Mike Thomas, Washington ... 

Ted Marchibroda, Baltimore 

Tom Landry, Dallas 


sa eiicsabspdiiealeeeiack iemestoeencicuet AFC rookie of the year 
caiactalmersinhoesresnaranssieciasd NFC rookie of the year 
yeranenasarcananet AFC coach of the year 

bets ._NFC coach of the year 





O. J. Simpson Ted Marchibroda Steve Bartkowski 
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See your travel agent or cal 


THE AIRCINE OF MEAIGC © 
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lf you like sports, you'll love Mexico. 

You'll find just about every kind wherever 
you go. In addition to bullfights, there 

are spectator sports like jai-alai, soccer, 
baseball. Participant sports of all kinds like 
golf, tennis, deep sea fishing, water skiing, 
surfing, skin diving, parasailing, swimming. 
And lots to do when the game’s over. 
Like enjoying the gourmet meals that 
outdoor activity whets your appetite for. 
Or relaxing at your favorite night spots. 
Or shopping for sportswear or resort 
clothes, or Mexico’s bargainful arts and 
crafts. Or sightseeing, selecting from 
ancient monuments that predate 
Columbus, from colonial treasures or 
from continental cities and 
sophisticated coastal resorts. 

Make your first exercise hopping 
aboard an Aeromexico plane. 
Aeromexico flies to 56 destinations 

in Mexico—far more than any other 
airline. And Aeromexico offers more 
than 1000 low cost Aeromexico 
Quality-Approved tours. Mexico. Great 
for viewing. Great for doing. Fly down via 
Aeromexico soon. 








Aeromexico has offices in Atlanta - Boston + Chicago « Dallas - Denver + El Paso * Honolulu 
Houston + Los Angeles « Miami « Montreal « Newark - New York * Orange, Cal. 


Phoenix » San Diego + San Francisco - 


Seattle - Toronto « Tucson * Washington, D.C. 















Ofematereyccremeenants looks — 
and sold onthe 


At today’s prices, a lot of people would consider Ghisendes six-cylinder engine* got 23 MPG on the | 
themselves lucky to get an ordinary-looking car for highway and 16 city in EPA estimates. (Your mileage 








under $4,000, let alone a great-looking Dodge may differ, depending upon your driving habits, the 
Charger. That low price includes a lot of standard ey alelin(eyeMoymnce)vime-\eme-1ele Me) o)n(oetclmcelbitojei(selae) 
features you've come to expect in Charger. Like HERE’S “THE CLINCHER? “For the first 12 


color-keyed carpeting, soft vinyl-upholstered seats, TueLoyal efsWo) MU TsrME-Vehyal ©) eb izci (sell Oro y eYoyecinCoyell Dyer-llcrany ill 
front disc brakes, an Electronic Ignition System, and _ fix, without charge for parts or labor, any part of our 
room to seat six full-grown people quite comfortably. _ 1976 passenger cars we supply (except tires) which 


Charger can also give you something else you proves defective in normal use, regardless of mileage” 
might not expect. Surprisingly good fuel economy. MW steveyy salem lopucisjove)etcile)(eBieymast-lelecetcls(ect= ci mslectit (eel 
Lem ysinete-leMeyelnloyetcla-iviveyest-intomnuclelsyesltsci (een as changing filters and wiper blades. 





Manufacturer's suggested retail price, excluding c peal oo nent, 0 ag aaa re es ee ; 
_ destination charge, taxes, license and title fees. T tires, 9 
wheel covers, and bumper suerte ee ‘S100extra. 


aaah ao a le 
4 “Sir cylingemmnodel, es ae not £ vita 


Pett + ba 


The new Dodge Charger. I. 
Once you've looked, youre hooked. 
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TouchTune 


Color Television 


The most advanced electronics. At your fingertip. 





Model 4867. 
(Ole lite he) wood and 
non-wood materials. 
Simulated BAYA elletitic-m 





Touch-tune to any channel (2 to 83, VHF or UHF) 
fofig=reis VAN iinaaceleime(e)iaremialcelele|an-limial-keisr-lalasimuelemeonelelayclale 
Touch-tune silently, effortlessly in 3/10 of a second...with the 
accuracy of adigital computer, with the ease of a pushbutton 
telephone. 

Touch-tune at the set or from up to 40 feet away. 

See the channel number flash on the screen, then magically disappear. 
SY=1-¥- Ma sless) Gazette] .¢-] 0) (Mere) (0) mo) (eiUl cM olclers Ul om Um eu alcm Ni iianee)anlelulccig 
precision. 

Now the Magnavox Star System™ lets you enjoy television like you've 
fals\Vis) m=) al(e)’{=10 Mi ols) (ease Valon-liMliameaicmcollleiane)melarcnilale(oig 


MAGNAVOX 


QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL ff, 
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up, so sh hould your 
cigarette. 







oe moked just to be like - e glee. Now I 

know what smoking’s all about. I smoke for taste. 
And Winston’s real taste is what I want. 

Winstorris for real. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


ae ar 13emet i 
Z icotine @ av. 8 cigarette, 
BrTC Report APR.'76. 
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OPEN FORUM: MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 


WHEN THE GAME HAD CHARACTERS 


Had it survived, a football team known 
as the Duluth Eskimos would have cele- 
brated a golden anniversary this season, 
It belongs instead to the memory and 
legend of the sport, which means that it 
does survive, after all. 

The two men who made the team pos- 
sible died, less than six weeks apart, in 
the spring of this year. Their names were 
Ernie Nevers and Ole Haugsrud. They 
were boyhood friends and high school 
teammates whose reunion in 1926 may 
have saved a struggling enterprise called 
the National Football League. 

Until the year before, the franchise 
was listed as Kelly Duluth and the play- 
ers owned it. That year they made a ges- 
ture that today would shock our senses. 
Now, all of your life you have heard 
tales of altruism in sports, of players 
described as so dedicated they would 
have played the game for free. (The 
World Football League, if nothing else, 
established that some would. They didn’t 
mean to, but that was how it turned out.) 





Editor’s note: One in a series of guest 
columns for PRO! by some of America’s 
most noted writers. 








But in 1925, a strange, enchanted 
time, the Kelly Duluth players went one 
step beyond. They actually paid to play. 
Twice that year when bad weather held 
down the crowd, the players dipped into 
their own pockets to meet expenses. 
They coughed up $33 a man against 
Rock Island, whose star was Jim Thorpe, 
and $11 each for the Hammond game. 

That was enough to persuade the lads 
that the life of an entrepreneur can lead 
to a cold attic. They gave the franchise 
to their treasurer, Ole Haugsrud, taking 
one dollar to make the deal legal. Ole 
was young, 23, ambitious, and as Swe- 
dish as a Volvo. He had inherited some 
money, owned a little property, and had 
big ideas, one of which included Ernie 
Nevers. 

As the 1926 season approached, the 
NFL was in trouble. So was the Duluth 
team. A poor draw and without a decent 
home field, it literally had to bribe oppo- 
nents to book a schedule. Ole solved his 
problem, and theirs, by signing Nevers, 
then finishing an All-America career at 
Stanford. Thus the NFL was able to meet 
the threat of a new league created around 
Red Grange, who had jumped from the 
Chicago Bears, and promoted by the 
flamboyant C, C. (Cash and Carry) Pyle. 

Nevers did not come for a smile and a 
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shoeshine. Ole, in fact, had to match a 
contract offered by Pyle: $15,000 and 25 
percent of the gate. But the signing of 
Nevers was another major stroke toward 
making pro football respectable. 

Knowing what Ernie Nevers would 
mean to them, and to the league, the 
other Duluth players did not quibble over 
money. They asked Ole if he thought a 
scale of $50, if they lost, $60 for a tie, 
and $75 for a win would be fair. He 
thought it would. This may have been the 
only NFL team ever to write its own con- 
tract. You can only wonder where the 
owners went wrong later. 

With considerable glee, the NFL made 
Duluth a road team (along with the Kan- 
sas City Cowboys), and Ole quickly 
signed up for 19 games and 10 exhibi- 
tions from the Midwest to California. 
They traveled 13,000 miles, once played 
five games in eight days, and finished 
with a record of 19 wins, 7 losses, and 
3 ties. A local clothier decked out the 
squad in big white mackinaws with an 
igloo on the back and the lettering, 
‘*Ernie Nevers’ Eskimos.** Ole instantly 
leaped on that as the new team nickname. 

Even so, the clothier was not out that 
many coats. They rarely carried more 
than 13 players. Embarrassed by the 
size of the squad, both Ole and his coach, 
Dewey Scanlon, wore uniforms and 
warmed up with the team. 

Although the round-faced, mild- 
mannered Swede is little remembered 
today outside of Minnesota, he was a 
pivotal figure in those baby years of pro 
football. He owned the team, managed 
it, carried the water bucket and, to an- 
other generation, became the keeper of 
the flame. He left behind a rich library of 
correspondence with friends and writers. 
Ole’s remembrances were filled with the 
joy and wonder of his team’s greatness 
and toughness: 

A back named Russ Method had his 
nose broken 14 times in 14 years. This is 


J Daniel Chapman 


believed to be an NFL record, even to 
this day. 

Bobby Marshall, who played end, 
wore cut-out washboards for rib pro- 
tectors. 

The Eskimos were the first pro foot- 
ball team to establish a training camp. In 
1926 they trained at Two Harbors, Min- 
nesota. It was there one day that a giant 
lineman named Oke Carlson consumed 
23 eggs for breakfast and topped them off 
with a steak. 

There was seldom a dull moment 
around the Duluth team... or a dry 
one. The character who most appealed 
to Ole was Johnny Blood, the Notre 
Dame dropout and soldier of fortune, 
whose legend was just beginning. Years 
later, offered a bonus to give up drink- 
ing, Blood settled for half the money and 
a dispensation to drink Monday through 
Wednesay. 

Cobb Rooney was a halfback, the 
brother of Joe, and another character. 
Injured badly in a game, he had to be 
left behind in a Sacramento hospital. 
Two days later, Ole received a call from 
the chief of staff. Rooney had left the 
hospital without permission. What was 
worse, the nurse assigned to his floor 
could not be accounted for, either. 

To the end of his days, Ole Haugsrud 
marveled at them, how they lived, and 
how they played the game, beating their 
way across the country without com- 
plaint, some of them wearing tassel caps 
for headgear and uniforms so thin as 
to provide no more protection than a 
leotard. 

Yet they existed for only two seasons. 
In 1928 Nevers returned to Stanford as 
backfield coach, and Ole put the team 
in mothballs. The Depression was com- 
ing. Ole sold the franchise to a group 
in Orange, New Jersey, from where it 
traveled in time to Boston and then to 
Washington, where it now plays as the 
Redskins. Over the years, Ole was to 
point out proudly that he bought the 
franchise for a buck, and sold it for 
$2,000 and a piece of paper. The paper 
gave him the rights to any franchise the 
NFL might someday locate in Minne- 
sota. In 1961, he was able to convert 
that into a 10 percent interest in the 
Minnesota Vikings. At his death, that 
stock was worth maybe a million and a 
half dollars. ! 


Mickey Herskowtiz is a columnist for the 
Houston Post and a regular contributor 


to PRO! 
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INSIGHT 


INSIDE 


Defensive tackle... . 

The area scout was reporting at the 
combine’s winter meeting, giving a final 
evaluation on prospects within his sec- 
tor. He was reviewing defensive line- 
men. 

A club scout raised his hand, using an 
unlit cigar as a pointer: 

‘Billy ... what about that kid at 
Cal?’’ 

The scout nodded and bumped a blunt 
finger against the name of a defensive 
lineman: 

‘*This here,” he drawled, ‘‘is gonna 
be a defensive tackle ... gonna play 
inside.’’ 

‘They play him outside and standin’ 
up, don’t they?’’ the club scout ques- 
tioned. 

“Yep... but just to contain; he’s 
not got the movement for outside in 
pros.”’ 

‘“What’s his size, Billy?’’ 

“He'll true out at two fifty-five and 
he’s just a hair under six-four. Mean 
dude, too.”’ 

‘“How do you make him?”’ 

“Well... this here’s a big ole boy 
with fine work habits. He’s lean... 
he’s not goin’ to go to fat on you. Now, 
if you’re lookin’ for somebody to come 
off that ball smokin’ . . . somebody like 
a Page or a Joe Greene . . . well, then, 
this here is not your man. 

“He'll read. Puts me in a mind of 
Merlin Olsen; he’ll take that guard’s pop 
real good... . ’n then he'll read for a 
spell ’n see where she’s goin’.”’ 

Another club scout raised his hand: 

‘*That the kid with the real good upper 
body, Billy?’ 

‘“That’s him .. . stronger ’n a bear’s 
breath. He'll take that charge and shed 
it and be there for the traps and draws. 
He’s what you’re lookin’ for at the point 
of attack.”’ 

Unlit cigar had a final question: 

“Billy . . . will he get to the quarter- 
back?”’ 

The scout grimaced and rolled mas- 
sive shoulders... and thought his 
answer out for just a moment. 

‘Arnie, he won’t get *em as often as 
you'd like... Ill say that right off. 
But I'll tell you what he will do! He'll 
make it so’s your ends can get that quar- 
terback. What he’ll do on a pass is raise 
guaranteed hell inside; ne’ll turn a center 
or guard over and back that blockin’ cup 
up so’s that quarterback can’t step up 
like he’d want. What he’ll be doin’ is 
buyin’ a shot at that quarterback for your 
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outside men, your defensive ends,”’ 
The scout thumped the name on the 
board once more: 
‘*Hell . . . this here kind of man is 
what defensive tackle’s all about! He’s 


just a big old tough kid. . . nothin’ 
fancy or clever or cute. But he’s rougher 
‘n a nine-mile detour, and he’s gonna 
play in this league for a long time.”’ 

Defensive tackle. 

They live in a box. 

They are flanked by their defensive 
ends; jammed from behind by their line- 
backers and fronted by the other team’s 
offensive line. 

To create a similar work atmosphere, 
you might try crawling inside your wife’s 
washing machine before going over your 
paper work. Then, let her turn it on full 
cycle. 

They are the defensive tackles and 
they play in an area referred to by their 
coaches as ‘‘inside’’ and by romantics as 
“the pit.”’ 

‘*Pit,”’ you say; well, maybe that’s not 
too far-fetched after all. You conjure up 
all sorts of images when an announcer 
dredges up his most husky voice to tell 
us of “‘life in the pit!’ 

Bloodied, torn fighting dogs... 
glaring at one another, even as the life 
drains out of them. Maybe, a caveman 
.. . fierce, as he brandishes his stone 
ax against some fearsome beast. 

Well, we've cleaned up the **pit’’ a lot 
since those days... modernized it, 
glamorized it, organized it. 

But some of the essence . . . some 
sharp whiff of those ancient, stark bat- 
tles for survival remains. 

Defensive tackle. 

There was a man who used to coach 


By Bill McGrane 


college football. He was an ornery sort. 
One of those slope-shouldered, slab- 
necked types who had a tidy enough little 
chuckle, but eyes like January in North 
Dakota. 

He spoke once about his attraction for 
this game . . . and it seemed to relate to 
being a defensive tackle. 

He said damned near everything we 
do, as a society and work force, is aimed 
at making things more convenient. Mak- 
ing things faster and softer and cleaner 
and less troublesome. 

He said he didn’t know of anywhere 
else in this day and age, excepting on a 
football field, where a man could stand 
eye to eye with another man and say: 
‘*Here I am, by God; now let’s find out 
which of us is the better.’’ Outside of 
wartime, he said, it was the only place 
he knew of where you could behave that 
way without getting hauled off to jail. 

For better or for worse, this fellow 
would be considered an extremist today. 
It’s not that personal anymore. 

A good defensive tackle in the game 
today said it well enough: 

‘‘Look, the football’s important. I 
know it’s my living. But I’ve got other 
things in my life, too.’ 

It's south of hatred, but still north 
of being mechanical. And challenging 
as hell. 

They still test each other down there 

» “inside”... . .'"mnrthe pit.” 

Watch them. Every play is a mini-war 
in their blurred, jarring area of confine- 
ment. 

Why, on God’s earth, would anyone 
want to play defensive tackle? 

To gain knowledge, perhaps. . . 

About themselves. # 








Royce introduces The Wireless 


Now you have an easy way 
to decide which CB to buy. 








Look inside and compare! This is no ad talk about, “new, Precision assembly with higher 
Royce has brought com-_ improved...” quality components assures you of 
puter technology to CB! This is no “add-on” feature onthe dependable communications with 

same old transceiver. every Royce transceiver. The final 
This is no minor event in the touch—computer tuning and test- 
world of CB. ing—makes doubly sure that you 


Because only Royce has the Wire- get what you have always wanted: 
less Module concept. And, it is the Reliability! Peak power! Maxi- 
biggest CB technological break- mum range! Longer CB life! 
through since the transistor! Other CB makers might have 

You don’t have to be an engineer this Wireless Module concept by 
to figure out why. Wireless modular 1978. But, why wait? 

« construction promises trouble-free See the 6 new Wireless models 

THE OLD WAY Wiknicee: TEA performance, uniform quality and, at your Royce dealer’s soon. Royce 
reliability over the years—on _ Electronics Corp., 1746 Levee Road, 

rugged country roads or off them. North Kansas City, Mo. 64116. 








TOBIAS. 
It’s how you play the game. 





Tobias scores again in fashion. See 
the entire Tobias game-plan in leisure 
suits, leisure separates, shirts and 
sweaters at fine stores everywhere. 

Tobias makes you look good when 
you play the game...any game. 





© 1976 Tobias Kotzin Company — 1300 Santee Street, Los Angeles 90015 


One ina series 

of original PRO! 
paintings 

by Merv Corning 
Frank Gifford 


He is beginning his sixth year as the 
calm voice in the hurricane of 
Monday Night Football, the man 
called Faultless Frank who has sat 
between men called Humble 
Howard and Dandy Don and 
Mongo. But in another day he 
talked with actions, not words, 
making pretty pictures on the field, 
first as a defensive back and then 
as a peerless running back and wide 
receiver for the New York Giants. 

Frank Gifford was an athlete 
of extraordinary ability and some 
of his marks stand to this day in 
the Giants’ record book: most 
touchdowns, 78; highest average 
gain per rush, 4.3 on 840 career 
rushes; most yards by pass 
receiving, 5,434; most consecutive 
games touchdown scored, 10 in 
1957-58; most catches, one game, 
11 in 1957, 

He was a Giant for 12 seasons 
and in only two—his first (1952) 
and his last (1964)—did his 
teams lose more than they won. 
Gifford played for five divisional 
winners and one NFL champion, in 
1956. He would have been a 
member of a sixth divisional winner 
in 1961 had not a severe injury 
suffered in a game against 
Philadelphia in 1960 forced Frank 
to sit out the 61 season. 

Faultless Frank is Gifford’s nom 
de plume as a broadcaster. It would 
have fit equally well in his playing 
days, too. 


Merv Corning is a distinguished 
American artist who has been a 
frequent contributor to PRO! 
magazine in past years. His work is 
found in numerous private collec- 
tions and galleries, including the 
Circle Gallery. He lives in Los 
Angeles. § 














They don't crown number two. 
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If there were a better tasting whiskey, 
we wouldn’t be number one. 


Say Seagram's and Be Sure. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 





The Family 
That Plays Together 


Stays Together 





LeRoy Selmon, the number one 
selection in the pro football draft, 
is the youngest member of a 
remarkable Oklahoma family. 


There is a matchless stillness in the roll- 
ing countryside around Eufaula, Okla- 
homa. On the hottest of summer’s days 
additional humidity brews itself on the 
steamy waters of the nearby lake that is 
the largest in Oklahoma. Then it creeps 
through the thick brush and trees until 
it forms a stifling shroud. The quiet is 
even more evident then. 

About seven miles west of Eufaula 
(pop. 2,355) and a little north of old 
state highway 9 is a small, immaculate 
white frame home, barely large enough 
to contain its two bedrooms. It never 
would get a second look—probably not 
a first—except it’s where Jessie and 
Lucious Selmon live. It’s where their 
nine warm, wonderful children devel- 
oped into nine warm, wonderful adults, 
the three youngest having been named 
Lucious, Jr., Dewey, and LeRoy. 

Anyone fortunate enough to spend 
time visiting at the tiny house imme- 
diately knows it is a home. And when 
you leave and you glance over your 
shoulder what you see is remarkably 
changed. It’s really a mansion or a 
castle or whatever magnificent scene 
your imagination cares to see. 

LeRoy Selmon says no amount of 
future successes ever will alter his out- 
look or erase his memories of that ill- 
equipped farm. ‘‘It’s not a fast type of 
life,’’ he says in his normal, soft voice. 
“It’s just something to be happy with.”’ 

Future successes used to come to 
LeRoy and Dewey Selmon every Satur- 


By Frank Boggs 
Photographs by Rich Clarkson 


day in the fall as they stepped into the 
spotlight Lucious, Jr., originally had 
plugged in at the University of Okla- 
homa. Now those successes will mul- 
tiply as they join the defense of the new 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

LeRoy Selmon was the National Foot- 
ball League’s first selection in the 1976 
player draft, a choice that didn’t sur- 
prise anyone. A scout who watched 
LeRoy at work in the spring before his 
senior season shook his head in as 
much awe as scouts dare reveal, and 
said, ‘‘LeRoy Selmon may be the first 
player ever drafted before the first 
round.” 

On the April morning Tampa Bay 
chose first, LeRoy was in New York 
posing for the customary pictures with 
Pete Rozelle, holding up one finger, 
and saying he looked forward to the 
challenge. Then he rushed to the air- 
port and headed for Tampa where he 
began a family waiting game. 

LeRoy was hoping, you see, that 
perhaps brother Dewey, who is 1] 
months and a day older, also would be 
selected by Tampa Bay. **A couple of 
months before the draft officials from 
Tampa Bay talked to me about Dewey,”’ 
said LeRoy. *‘They asked how I felt 
about Dewey and me being separated. 
‘Would I play better if we were on the 
same team?’ They said they might pick 
him, too, if the chance came around. 
But everybody I talked to always said 
the chance was very slim.”’ 

In Tampa on the day of the draft, 
LeRoy studied the list of other names 
chosen as the draft process continued 
in New York. By mid-afternoon 59 
players had been chosen, and it was 
Tampa’s turn again. Ron Wolf, the 








Bucs’ vice-president for operations, 
looked pleased, like a man bearing good 
tidings. ““Now we can pick Dewey,’’ 
he said. 

““Great!’’ said LeRoy. ‘‘Go ahead 
and do it.”’ 

The Selmons were not selected by 
Tampa as a publicity gimmick, although 
a brother team cannot be bad for that 
department, either. They were picked 
because both were collegiate All-Amer- 
icas, because both have vast pro 
potential. 

Because of their family loves and loy- 
alties, the Selmons will be better foot- 
ball players because they have remained 
together. Even All-Americas—and, 
in LeRoy’s case, even guys who win 
the Lombardi trophy and the Outland 
award—can become homesick and dis- 
cover the transition to professional 
football difficult. ‘“‘Having a brother 
can wipe out a lot of these problems,”’ 
says LeRoy, **just by sittin’ and talkin’.”’ 

If there is anything the Selmons do 
better than playing football, then it is 
sittin’ and talkin’. 

When the subject is their childhood, 
all Selmons excel at recalling a past 
that most Americans today would con- 
sider dreadful. Most Americans have 
been spoiled; the Selmons were not. 
And they are richer because of it. 

‘‘My mother is a sweet little lady 
who really cared for all of us,’ says 
LeRoy. ‘‘She has certain beliefs she 
wanted us to know about. Treating peo- 
ple fairly . . . working hard and earning 
what you want. . . . She stressed those 
things, then left the rest up to us. A 
very, very nice person. It is hard to 
describe her with words.”’ 

Poor health sapped energy that had 
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The three sharecropper’s sons 
would ride by in a mule-drawn 
wagon and bystanders would 
say, “Lordy, Lordy! Them boys 
ought to be pulling them mules!”’ 


seemed so endless when Lucious, Sr., 
was providing his best for that family 
of 11 on the 160 acres he toiled. They 
were not his acres, either. The Selmons 
were sharecroppers, living a life not far 
removed, except in calendar years, from 
those children read about today in his- 
tory. For the Selmons, even in the 1960s, 
those times were not Gone With the 
Wind. 

‘*‘My dad and mom worked real well 
together,”’ says LeRoy. ‘‘They believed 
in the same things. He worked awful 
hard to support nine kids. Not ‘til you 
get older do you really appreciate how 
much he cared for all of us. One would 
Say something and the other agreed.”’ 
LeRoy smiled and looked the way any 
man does who remembers a happy child- 
hood. **You couldn’t run to another for 
another opinion. That never worked.”’ 

At age 13, Lucious, Jr. inherited the 
first starting role. His father was suf- 
fering with tuberculosis and because the 
older children had gone off on their 
own, he became man of the family. 

“‘T never knew what sharecroppin’ 
was ‘til one day when I was about ten 
or so,”’ says Lucious. “*I was helping 
Daddy pick corn. We'd filled one wagon 
and I told him that was a lot of corn. And 
he said it wasn’t for us. He said, ‘This 
wagon is for the other people.’ I said, 
‘What you mean, Daddy, not for us?’ 
And he said, ‘It just isn’t for us.’ I 
couldn’t understand it.”’ 

Somehow, this was a family that 
never lost—or even briefly misplaced — 
its self-respect. The children were in 
church on Sunday mornings, a one- 
room Baptist church two miles east of 
their home. Services were held only on 
alternate Sundays, because the preacher 
had to come from Muskogee, about 45 
miles away. 

‘*All the children confessed to Christ 
right over there in that little church,” 
says Jessie Selmon. 

Lucious, Dewey, and LeRoy were 
baptized across a dirt road from the 
church, in a farm pond. Jessie still sees 
that glorious day of her life. “‘It was a 
bright, sunny day and when we sang it 
seemed like you could see the voices 
dancing across the water,’’ she says. 

The Selmons were recruited for the 
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University of Oklahoma by Larry Lace- 
well, the man who built the Sooners’ 
vaunted defense. 

Lacewell might be the nation’s fore- 
most expert on the Selmon family. 

‘‘If you meet them,’’ he says, “‘you 
come back a humble person. We all 
need to be around people like them a 
little more. The thing that amazed me 
about those kids the most is that they 
never talked about what their folks 
didn't give them. They always bragged 
about what they did give them. And 
that wasn’t much by most standards.”’ 

Please don’t misunderstand what Lace- 
well means. He knows that what the 
Selmons provided for their children can- 
not be measured monetarily. 

He has noticed something else. “‘If 
you are talking to one Selmon,”’ says 
Lacewell, ‘‘you are talking to all of 
them. ”’ 

Lacewell recalls his first recruiting 
visit to Eufaula. He had gone to the 
school to visit with Lucious. 

‘*T asked someone in the hall where 
I could find Lucious Selmon,”’ says 
Lacewell. ‘‘This kid pointed out LeRoy 
coming down the hall and I thought he 
was Lucious. I went on down the hall 
a little way and there was another big 
one. It was Dewey. Then I went on 
down to the end of the hall and there 
was the shortest one. It was Lucious.”’ 

Lucious had no problems later on, 
except he never could concentrate hard 
enough to make himself stand six feét 
tall. Consequently, he was the three 
hundred ninety-ninth player chosen in 
the 1974 NFL draft. And he probably 
went that high only because his former 
coach, Chuck Fairbanks, had left Okla- 
homa for the New England Patriots and 
selected him for that team. 

The day her last two sons were drafted 
by Tampa Bay, Jessie Selmon’s opinion 
was sought. She also was delighted with 
news they would be teammates. In her 
personal scouting system she never has 
seen much difference in any of her nine 
children. ‘‘I know coaches are always 
talking about LeRoy,”’ she once said. 
‘*But I think Dewey is just as good.” 

Mrs. Selmon is a sportswriter’s dream. 
She is too modest to assume one of us 
could really be aware of her sons’ back- 





grounds. ‘‘When they got into school 
they started playing football,’’ she said, 
supplying the history. ‘‘They figured 
when they got through high school, that 
would be the end of it. Then, when 
Lucious got into the tenth or eleventh 
grade, they found out you could go to 
college on a scholarship. But they never 
dreamed it could go this far. I hope 
they have success all the way.’ 

The three famous football sons 
(Lucious, after a rather unhappy fling 
with the World Football League, is now 
an assistant coach at Oklahoma) all 
speak softly. People listening to any 
one of them invariably have to lean 
forward. 





The Selmon brothers -(left to right) LeRoy, Dewey, and Lucius-outsidé the home in which they grew up near Eufaula, Oklahoma. 


“It’s kind of natural in all of us,”’ 
LeRoy says of their soft voices. “‘We 
didn’t do a whole lot of screaming. | 
figure you can say the same things in a 
calm manner.” 

LeRoy believes himself to be more 
easy-going than either Dewey or Lucious. 
LeRoy is at least 6 feet 2 inches and 
weighs at least 260 steel-like pounds, 
so who’s to argue with what he thinks? 
‘| kinda let things go. . . just watch 
how things are gonna happen. If I can 
go along with the program, I will.” 

As children, there were no means 
for lavish entertainment. The farm work 
was acutely hard, the monetary benefits 
acutely limited. This may all sound too 


much like fiction, especially when you 
realize the Selmon sons were growing 
up in what we must mistakenly call 
‘‘modern times.’’ Lucious was born 
March 15, 1951; Dewey on November 
19, 1953; LeRoy on October 20, 1954. 

There was always work to be done 
on the Selmon farm. They alse hired 
out and worked in other fields after 
their daddy got sick, hitching up a 
couple of mules to a wagon and hauling 
a crude plow to whatever job had been 
promised. 

‘*The three of us would be ridin’ in 
the wagon,’” Lucious remembers. ** And 
we'd go by some people and you’d hear 
‘em say, ‘Lordy, Lordy! Them boys 
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oughta be pullin’ them mules!’ 

They grew up at a time the country 
also was undergoing growing pains of its 
own. Schools were being integrated and 
the Selmons got to go into Eufaula—to 
the big high school. Only they got there 
earlier than most of the other students. 
They were janitors in the mornings, 
then went to class, then went home to 
the chores and to the books they brought 
with them. 

The family had a nondescript, fuzzy- 
pictured black and white television set, 
but that was only for special times. On 
school nights Jessie said nobody could 
watch. Other more important things 
needed doing. 
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All-Americas get homesick, 

too. LeRoy was glad Tampa 
Bay drafted Dewey. ‘‘Having a 
brother can wipe out a lot of these 
problems sittin’ and talkin’.”’ 





A deserted plow is only one reminder of the Selmons's humble beginnings. 


The Selmons began playing football 
before they showed up at Eufaula High 
School. No, not organized football where 
every kid has his own uniform. 

But they still played football. Well, 
sort of. In the eighth grade Lucious 
came into possession of a bright, shiny, 
very new tin can. He decided to teach 
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the game to LeRoy and Dewey, out in 
the front yard. The tin can was their 
football. 

‘‘T used to go into a one-man hud- 
dle just to make ‘em nervous,” says 
Lucious. ‘‘They'd say, ‘You're takin’ 
too much time and oughta be penalized.’ 
I told them, ‘In one-man huddles you 


can take all the time you want. When 
there are two or more in a huddle the 
rules say you only got a few seconds.” *’ 

Jessie Selmon feigns disgust at such 
behavior from one of her own. ‘‘! 
always thought he was cheating,’’ she 
says. “‘Then I started going to games at 
OU and learning the rules myself. Now 
I know he was cheating!” 

Most of the time the Selmons obey 
the rules. Sometimes they even go too 
far to obey. In the summer before his 
senior season, LeRoy Selmon got word 
to Oklahoma’s sports information office 
that the ‘‘R’’ in LeRoy should be capi- 
talized. It always had been printed 
Leroy. Nobody but an unassuming Sel- 
mon would go so long without correct- 
ing us. 

*“Well,”” he said, a bit embarrassed, 
‘““actually my name is Lee Roy. Two 
words . . . Lee Roy.”’ 

On his first day in the first grade the 
teacher had all the children write their 
names for her. When Lee Roy Selmon 
wrote his, she summoned him to her 
desk. **That,’* she said sternly, **is not 
the way to spell. You spell it LeRoy.”’ 

Lee Roy distinctly remembered his 
final words of advice when he had left 
home that morning. ‘You are going 
there to learn,”’ his parents told him, 
‘*so pay attention and learn!”’ 

The first thing he learned was that he 
should spell his own name differently. 
‘“*[ just accepted it,’’ he says. ‘After 
all, I'd gone there to learn.”’ 

He says about the only place his name 
is spelled properly is on his driver’s 
license. 

The other Selmon children are named 
Elmer, Charles, Joyce, Chester, Mar- 
garet, and Shirlene. All have migrated 
to assorted jobs in Wichita, Kansas, 
except Margaret, who is a school teacher 
in Oklahoma City. 

If you will think back, it is likely 
you can recall some horrible days when 
you were a little person. Like the Christ- 
mas you wanted a red bicycle and the 
folks gave you a green bicycle. Terrible 
limes, you remember. 

So what was the most awful day ever 
in the young life of LeRoy Selmon? 

He squinted. He thought. Finally he 


Continued on page 158 





The most memorable thing about this label 
is the Scotch we put behind it. 
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simple pleasures. 








Now that there's a Champagne-flavored Borkum It's a little secret the Swedes discovered. Fora 

Riff, our selection is so wide, youmighthaveahard gentler smoke, that stays lit and won't bite. 

time narrowing it down. Borkum Riff's five beautiful Swedes. Choice 
There's Borkum Riff Bourbon. Cognac. Rum. tobaccos, in a choice of flavors. 

Cherry Liqueur. And now, new Champagne. Who knows? With so much to like, you might 
Each is a blend of the finest riff-cut tobaccos, just end up liking them all. 

lightly laced with just enough spirit to soften the ° 

smoke. To enrich its taste. But without covering up Borkum Riff. 

its character. One of life's simple pleasures. 


Imported by United States Tobacco Company. 


An awed professional scout 
watched LeRoy play at Oklahoma 
and said, ‘‘He may be the first 
player ever drafted before the 
first round.’”’ 





Mrs. Jessie Selmon is the matriarch of a family that includes six other sons and Gaughters. 


THE FAMILY Continued from page 128 

said, ‘‘That’s a weird question.”’ He 
thought some more, the expression on 
his face making it apparent he really 
could not recall any bad days in his 
childhood. It showed, more than words, 
how. remarkable members of this family 
indeed are. 

But LeRoy aims to please. Finally he 
thought of something. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
‘*the worst days were when you couldn't 
go into town on Saturday. You'd wind 
up your work on the farm, then we 
didn’t get to go.’ 

Was that a punishment? 

‘*No,’’ said LeRoy, looking surprised 
at such a thought. I guess they [his par- 
ents] figured there was no need to go to 
town. There was no money to spend.’’ 

Only 40 of the old farm’s 160 acres 
remain with the Selmons. All the boys 
are gone, but all the children visit their 


parents as often as possible. The home 
now has indoor plumbing and the mem- 
ories only a team of 11 Selmons could 
have built so magnificently. 

And where old state highway 9 comes 
into town from the west a portion has 
been designated as Selmon Road and 
the sign is in place to prove it. The 
street was Officially renamed on Lucious 
Selmon Day, December 15, 1973, after 
Lucious had played his last game for the 
Sooners. 

There was a parade that day in 
Eufaula that would have tingled the 
spine of the worst cynic. Then it 
seemed the entire population of the 
United States crammed into the Eufaula 
High gymnasium for speeches and stuff. 
The band blared and the traditional key 
to the city was presented to the Selmons 
and Barry Switzer spoke between ova- 
tions and so did Larry Lacewell. Or at 


least Larry Lacewell tried to speak. 

On the trip to Eufaula that day Lace- 
well had issued a warning. ‘‘I’ll do all 
right until I spot Mrs. Selmon, then 
I'll ery. I can’t help it. She’s such a 
beautiful woman.’’ 

Lacewell spoke for a few minutes, 
then saw Mrs. Selmon sitting there 
beside her husband. Tears came into 
the eyes of the man noted for gluing 
together Oklahoma’s defenses. He had 
to excuse himself and sit down. 

The whole day had been too beauti- 
ful for anyone to adequately describe. 
But Lacewell came closest. 

“If Norman Rockwell had been here 
today,’ said the coach, *“*he’d have had 
a field day trying to paint all of this.”’ § 


Frank Boggs is sports editor and colum- 
nist for the Daily Oklahoman in Okla- 
homa City. 
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po at top is perhaps the world’s 
finest sports coupe, and a remarkable 
achievement in automotive engineering. 

From its fully independent suspension 
system to the design of its interior, the Mer- 
cedes 450 SLC is a possession of pride for 
those who can easily afford its formidable 
price tag. Those whocannot, please readon. 

The second car pictured above is a dra- 
matically styled edition of one of the best- 
selling cars in America: 


New Ford Granada Sports Coupe 


You may notice that the Granada Sports 
Coupe is virtually the same size as the Mer- 
cedes 450 SLC. (See specifications) 
Butnocarcan be categorized “sportscoupe’ 
on its dimensions alone. 

For road performance at the sporting 
level this Granada is equipped with a 
heavy duty suspension, heavy duty shock 





Mercedes 450 SLC Sports Coupe | 


a 


Weae Granada Sports Coupe 


** Manufacturers suggested retail price excluding title, taxes, destination charges. 


absorbers, heavy duty rear springs and 
steel-belted radials. Inside it features re- 
clining bucketseats, leather wrapped steer- 
ing wheel and floor shift. Wiper/Avasher 


MERCEDES GRANADA 
450 SLC SPORTS COUPE 


WHEELBASE (IN.) 111.0 109.9 
LENGTH 196.4 197.7 
WIDTH 70.5 71.2 
HEIGHT 52.4 53.3 
BODY CONST. UNIT UNIT 


200 (OPT. 250, 
302, 351) 


8.3:1 (200 CID) 
3.68 X 3.126 


2.46:1 
1,46:1 
1.00:1 


SELECTED 
SPECIFICATIONS 


ENG, DISPLACEMENT 275.8 
(CU. IN.) 


COMP. RATIO 8.0:1 


BORE X STROKE (IN.) 
TGEAR RATIO: 1ST 


3.62 X 3.35 


2.3131 
1.46:1 
1.00:1 


controls are positioned for instant reach 
on turn signal lever, European-style. 

And to further enhance the perform- 
ance of your car, the Granada Sports Coupe 
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offers a great range of special equipment 
to order from. Including a powerful 351 
CID V-8 engine and SelectShift transmis- 
sion. Even 4-wheel disc brakes are avail- 
able (Granada is one of the few American 
cars to offer them). 
A sporting choice 

If money is really no object, you should 
certainly consider the Mercedes 450 SLC. 
It is a remarkable achievement in auto- 
motive engineering. Under any circum- 
stances, consider the new Granada Sports 
Coupe. Starting at $4,189* it is a remark- 
able achievement by almost any standard. 


See your local Ford Dealer 


FORD GRANADA 
FORD DIVISION C Gord 2 
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the world’s most powerful receiver. 
165 watts per channel. 














With the world’s least distortion. Only 0.08% THD: 


The Technics SA-5760. More power and less distortion than 
any other receiver in the world at rated power. And that’s just 
for starters. 

The SA-5760 also has the reserve power you need to 
float through complex musical passages without distortion, 
clipping or instability. Because we use single-packaged dual 
transistors in the differential amplifier stage of each channel. 
Along with high capacitance filtering and a bridged rectifier. 
There’s also direct coupling and heavy power supply regula- 
tion. So transient bursts in one channel remain isolated from 
the other. 

And you'll hear your records precisely the way they were 
recorded. Thanks to “current mirror loading”—a radically new 
circuit found in the SA-5760’s phono pre-amp. The results 
are an unsurpassed S/N ratio of 78dB. And a frequency 
response that’s accurate to within + 0.2 dB of the ideal 
RIAA curve. 

On FM, the signal being broadcast will be the signal 
you'll hear because we use flat group delay filters in the 


SA-5760’'s tuner section. As well as a Phase Locked Loop IC. 


So you'll also receive 38dB of stereo separation at 1OkHz 
and 45dB at I kHz. As well as inaudible distortion and a 
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frequency response that actually exceeds the response of 
FM broadcasts. 

The SA-5760's controls are as sophisticated as its 
circuitry. Like a 26-step true attenuator click-stop volume 
control. Negative feedback tone controls with turnover 
selector. Two-way tape-to-tape dubbing. A truly linear 
Signal-strength tuning meter for AM and FM that works 
the way other meters don’t: accurately. And all the other 
refinements you'd expect from the world’s most 
powertul receiver. 

And to complement the SA-5760, Technics has five other 
new Stereo receivers. All with excellent power. Outstanding 
performance. Sophisticated circuitry. And all at a good 
price. The concept is simple. The execution is precise. 

The performance is outstanding. The name is Technics. 


* 165 watts per channel, minimum RMS, into 8 ohms from 20Hz to 20kHz with 


no more than 0.08% THD [total harmonic distortion}. 
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BROWNS 


OFFENSE 


42 Paul Warfield . 
73 Doug Dieken 
69 Pete Adams 
54 Tom DeLeone 
68 Bob Jackson 
63 Barry Darrow 
81 Oscar Roan 
33 Reggie Rucker 
15 Mike Phipps 
34 Greg Pruitt 
31 Cleo Miller 


DEFENSE 


64 Joe Jones 
71 Walter Johnson 
72 Jerry Sherk 
70 Mack Mitchell 
59 Charlie Hall 
52 Dick Ambrose 
86 Gerald Irons 
22 Clarence Scott 
20 Tony Peters 
49 Neil Craig 
27 Thom Darden 


NUMERICAL ROSTER 


10 Mays, QB-K 
11. Swick, QB-K 
12 Cockroft, K 
13 Nagel, QB 
15 Phipps, QB 
16 Cureton, QB 
17 Sipe, QB 


18 Bobrowski, QB 


19 Hazel, WR 
20 Peters, CB 
21 Green, S 
22 Scott, CB 
24 Craven, S 
25 Reed, RB 
26 Lefear, WR 
27 Darden, S 
28 Bolton, CB 
29 Jacobs, RB 


31 C. Miller, RB 


33 Rucker, WR 


34 G. Pruitt, RB 


35 Duncan, RB 
36 Hynoski, RB 


37 McKinnis, RB 


38 Poole, RB 


39 Pritchett, RB 
40 Beauchamp, CB 


41 Moore, S 


42 Warfield, WR 
43. M. Pruitt, RB 


44 Marbury, RB 
48 Pitts, S 
49 Craig, S 


50 Garlington, LB 
51 McDonald, LB 
52 Ambrose, LB 


53 Sheppard, T 


OFFICIALS 


DeLeone, C 
Graf, LB 
Dennis, G 
Murray, T 
Hall, LB 
Babich, LB 
Bailey, DE 
Cassidy, DT 
Darrow, T 
Jones, DE 
Parker, DE 
Edwards, DE-DT 
Jackson, G 
Adams, G 
Mitchell, DE 
W. Johnson, DT 
Sherk, DT 
Dieken, T 

St. Clair, DE 
Corbett, T 
East, Dt 
Wester, G 
Sullivan, C-T 
W. Miller, WR 
Roan, TE 
Smaizer, TE 
Parris, TE 
Logan, WR 
lrons, LB 
Holden, WR 
Morin, TE 
Donley, DT 
Bonner, KR 
S. Johnson, LB 
Martin, WR 
Jackson, WR 
Gardner, WR 


Referee—Gene Barth (14); Umpire—Bill 
Ross (68); Head Linesman—Norm Kragseth 
(65); Line Judge—Jack Fette (39); Back 
Judge—Don Porter (3); Field Judge—Pat 


Mallette (82). 
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COLTS 


OFFENSE 
S1 HOGOr Ca ccscucsteedics WR 
G6 DOV FE a. «daw erws cae LT 
Sl PROD OTE FEE cin cocns vinine Har LG 
57 Ken Mendenhall ........... C 
66 Elmer Collett occ visas cece RG 
75 GOOrge Runs xis icici ccwees RT 
87 Raymond Chester ........ TE 
35 Glenn Doughty........... WR 
€ BOTCMONGSS cies. ics wesw weer QB 
26 Lydell Mitchell ........... RB 
48 Roosevelt Leaks ......... RB 
DEFENSE 
TE POG COOK css oiaicis odie Geasn LE 
63 Mike Barnes.............. By i 
£0. JOO SATB okie csccie wows vs RT 
FE: Ge DOOR: esti esta ecole RE 
52 Tom Macleod ...4. ccwscce LLB 
59 Jim Cheyunski.......... MLB 
SS Stan We se stan cers coos RLB 
42 Lloyd Mumphord........ LCB 
31 Nelson Munsey......... RCB 
40 Bruce Laird .......ccsceers Ss 
20 Jackie Wallace ........... FS 
NUMERICAL ROSTER 
2 Linhart, K 56 Simonini, LB 
3 Stavroff, K 57 Mendenhall, C 
7 B. Jones, QB 58 Luce, LB 
12 Troup, QB 59 Cheyunski, LB 
14 Domres, QB 60 Roman, G 
15 Kirkland, QB 61 Pratt, G 
20 Wallace, S 62 Huff, G 
23 McCauley, RB 63 Barnes, DT 
25 Oldham, DB 64 Taylor, T 
26 Mitchell, RB 65 Gibney, DT 
27 Stevens, KR-RB 66 Collett, G 
30 Nettles, CB 67 Van Duyne, G 
31 Munsey, CB 71. Robinson, DE 
32 Hartfield, RB 72 Cook, DE 
33 Hall, S 73 Fernandes, DE 
34 Lee, RB 74 Novak, DT 
35 Doughty, WR 75 Kunz, T 
36 Shuttlesworth, RB 76 Ehrmann, DT 
37 McKinney, DB 78 Dutton, DE 
40 Laird,S 79 Cummings, DE 
42 Mumphord, CB 80 Johnson, WR 
43 Powell, 0B 81 Carr, WR 
46 K. Jones, RB 83 Dulin, T-TE 
47 Baylor, DB 85 Kennedy, TE 
48 Leaks, RB 87 Chester, TE 
49 Lee, P 88 Fuhrman, TE 
50 Blue, C 91 Battle, DE 
51 Varty, LB 92 Shiver, LB 
52 MacLeod, LB 96 Thompson, WR 
53 S. White, LB 97 Allen, R 
54 Ludwig, C 99 D.T. White, WR 
55 Dickel, LB 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Lincoln 

2120 G Street 

Lincoln, Neb. 
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..-and now it’s time for a Cutty. 
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ARROW: DYNAMICS” 


Tilt-steering 
column and inside 
hood release. 


AN=Tweleiarcipalemei na iiale 
WiallejaWe)neli(elctom-iire 18) 1/10 
in crosswinds, also 
gives us a very sharp- 
Tela) ainlematmuel yy 


eimelalefelmemerelaniielye 
forelAUlmstom acm merelialiare 
bucket seats and 
tinted glass. 


Arrow comes with a 
hatchback standard with 
enough room for over 
16 bags of groceries. 


Arrow 
from $ 


rices ran Ras 
.175-$3, 


So you can order A 
Straight Arrow or a 
fancy Arrow. 





The optional Silent- 
Shaft engine is most 
likely the quietest and 
smoothest 4-cylinder 
around. 


Standard power 

front disc brakes and 
variable-ratio steering 
for superb handling. 


NEW PLYMOUTH ARROW has some important points 
every economy car could learn from. First, Arrow 
prices start at $3,1757. And that price includes 
extras you Can't even order on Rabbit, Pinto, and 
Chevette. Butif you want your Arrow packed with even 
more goodies, order an Arrow GS, priced at only 
$3,383. Ora fancy Arrow GT at $3, 7487. 

And Arrow’s gas economy is also 
something to boast about. That’s why we 
put it in those big numbers at the right. 

But economy doesn't stop there. 
Arrow is made to be easily serviced, too. 
The oil plug.and filter are accessible from above the 


engine. So,.you can change the oil and filter yourself. 


And if you've ever listened to the radio in a 
four-cylinder economy car, you know the engine 
sometimes gets louder than the radio. Now comes 


Arrow’s available Silent-Shaft four-cylinder engine. 








Like all Chrysler built 

cars, Arrow |s covered 
by a warranty so stron 
we Call it “The Clincher: 


E.PA. ESTIMATES* 


$9 RA 


hwy: G city 
1600 cc Arrow GT, 5-speed. 





introduang Plymouth Arrow. 
What more cana little car give? 


Arrow can use 


Flow-through 
leaded or unleaded gas. 


ventilation system 
helps keep the windows 
‘inelanmreleleliaep 


Talk about quiet, it’s even quieter and smoother 
than a six-cylinder engine. 

Just because Arrow is a little economy car, 
doesn’t mean it has a little economy warranty. Read 
Arrow’'s warranty and you'll see what we mean: For 
the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler Corporation 
dealer will fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part of our 1976 passenger cars 
we supply (except tires) which proves 
defective in normal use, regardless of 
mileage. You're only responsible for nor- 
mal maintenance like changing filters 
and:wiper blades. And a warranty this strong just 
has to be called “The Clincher’ 

Congratulations. You've just finished “A Lesson In 
Arrow-Dynamics:’ Now the test. Put down this book. 
Take out an Arrow at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 
You'll get the point we’ve been trying to make. 





CHRYSLER 
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tSticker price, excluding taxes and destination charges. Options on car pictured: wheel rings ($32), cloth-and-vinyl seats and stripe ($48). 
*Your actual mileage may differ depending on your driving habits, your car's condition, and its optional equipment. Calif. mileage lower. 
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aa»  Lry Black Velvet on 
this weekend. 





Until you've tried it, you just can’t know how light 
and smooth a whisky can be. Black Velvet°Canadian Whisky. 
: A premium import. Ata slightly premium price. 
Just enough to separate the men from the boys. 
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Three Who Were Winners 


Ray Flaherty, the late Len Ford, 
and Jim Taylor make up the 1976 
class of enshrinees in the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame. 


They are the Class of °76, and in this 
Bicentennial year, they are as American 
as hot dogs and tailgate parties and a 
pair of seats on the 50. 

There is a pioneer from the Pacific 
Northwest, a black man from the streets 
of Washington, D. C., and a good, ol’ 
boy from the Bayou. 

There is the coach who grew into man- 
hood playing with immortals . . . Red 
Grange .. . Ken Strong . . . Mel Hein 
... Steve Owen. He was a fine ath- 
lete whose mind turned out to be as quick 
as his feet and whose decisions were as 
sound as his basic skills. A free, inno- 
vative thinker whose ideas ranged far 
beyond the line of scrimmage, he pro- 
gressed from an outstanding player to 
a spectacular coach. 

There is the huge, embittered black 
man who always knew he was good 
enough but always believed the color of 
his skin wouldn’t allow him to prove it. 
He appeared first at Morgan State, then 
at Michigan, and finally with the Los 
Angeles Dons before a nattily attired 
little man in a felt hat decided he must 
have him for his team. It was then the 
black man learned it wasn’t his race that 
really mattered, just his ability to play. 

There is the thick, muscular form of 
the kid who grew up struggling to help 
his family make it through some hard 
times in Baton Rouge. He wasn’t an 
instant star or a highly prized school- 
boy. But 12-hour work days hauling pipe 
in the Louisiana oil fields made him 
strong and tough, and after a memorable 
career at LSU and a disappointing rookie 
season in Green Bay, he emerged as the 
symbol for power on the team some peo- 
ple claim is the greatest of all time. 

They are, the three of them, the small- 
est class ever to enter the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. But, as you can tell, 
what’s lacking in quantity is more than 
made up for in quality: 

Ray Flaherty, Los Angeles Wildcats, 
New York Yankees, and New York 
Giants end, 1926-1935; and Boston and 


By Steve Bisheff 
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ashington Redskins, New York Yan- 
kees, and Chicago Hornets coach, 1936- 
1949, 

Len Ford, Los Angeles Dons offen- 
sive and defensive end, 1948-49, and 
Cleveland Browns defensive end, 
1950-58. 

Jim Taylor, Green Bay Packers, 1958- 
1966, and New Orleans Saints, 1967, 
fullback. 

Flaherty, Ford, and Taylor have more 
in common than their recent election. 
They also have their winning teams. 

Flaherty’s Redskins of the late 1930s, 
with Sammy Baugh slinging and jazzy, 
new ideas and formations blending into 
the liveliest, most successful franchise 
of its era. 

Ford’s Browns, coming over from the 
All-America Football Conference to 
establish themselves as the National 
Football League’s newest power, with 
Otto Graham throwing beautiful spirals 
to Dante Lavelli and Mac Speedie, Mar- 
ion Motley busting over the middle, Lou 
Groza kicking balls through uprights 
and, of course, the large, ominous pres- 
ence of the 6-foot 4-inch, 250-pound 
gentleman at defensive end. 

Taylor’s Packers, The Pack, and all 
those memories that still seem so fresh. 
The Lombardi smile. Bart Starr’s preci- 
sion. Paul Hornung on a sweep. Boyd 
Dowler racing deep. Ray Nitschke 
splattering a ball carrier. Jerry Kramer 
pulling. And the fullback, Number 31, 





mud-caked, bleeding, eyes puffy, smil- 
ing crookedly into a camera after another 
of those typical wins. 

Flaherty’s teams were less publicized 
but just as colorful, with their leather 
helmets, 30-man squads, and two- 
platoon players. Their coach didn’t take 
any flak, either. Not from the players, 
the press, the fans. And not even from 
the owner, an intimidating legend named 
George Preston Marshall. 

“‘T never had any trouble with Mr. 
Marshall,’’ said Flaherty. ‘‘He came 
down to the bench one day, and I sent 
him back up to the stands. He never 
came down again.”’ 

Baugh was his most celebrated player. 
Flaherty believes he was a passer of 
unsurpassed accuracy. ‘“‘He could throw 
short better than anybody,’” says Flah- 
erty. “‘I don’t think he could throw long 
as well as Otto Graham, but nobody 
threw the short stuff as well as Sammy.”’ 

Ford, who died of a heart attack at 
age 46 in 1972, first gained notoriety 
as a gifted pass-catching end. But what 
he wanted to be originally was a major 
league baseball player. **I could really 
hit that ball but I quit baseball because 
I couldn’t see any future for me at the 
time I enrolled in college,’ he once 
explained. ‘*There were no Jackie Rob- 
insons, Larry Dobys, or Luke Easters in 
the big leagues at that time. But I have 
no regrets. Pro football gave me a won- 
derful life.” 

As much as any other player in the 
Hall of Fame, Taylor always will be 
associated with one team and one coach. 
Lombardi loved him like a son when Jim 
was his fullback. But when Taylor 
played out his option, the coach never 
fully forgave him. ‘*He demanded com- 
plete loyalty,’” said Taylor, who credits 
Lombardi as the person most responsible 
for his success. 

Taylor still likes to reel off the names 
of players on those great Packer teams 
.. . Starr, Hornung, Nitschke, Jim 
Ringo, Forrest Gregg, Willie Davis, 
Fuzzy Thurston, Willie Wood... . 

‘*T think that list shows how good we 
were,’’ he says. “‘I think about a dozen 
deserve to be in the Hall of Fame. 

“*But you know,”’ says Jim Taylor, 
proudly, ‘‘it’s nice to be the first.’’ 
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out. The proof is in the millions of jeans, and all the football uniforms, that Talon 42 is in. 
So look for the Talon 42 metal zipper in the next pair of jeans you buy. 
The Talon 42 metal zipper says a lot about the jeans it's in. 
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Ray Flaherty 


End, Los Angeles Wildcats, New York Yankees, and New York Giants; 
Coach, Boston and Washington Redskins, New York Yankees, and Chicago Hornets 


Oh, how they would have loved him on tele- 
vision. They would have gone wild over his 
wide-open, high-scoring, pass-dominated 
football teams. They would have been infat- 
uated with his gimmicks, such as the screen 
pass and the two-platoon system. 

They would have cheered madly at the 
classic passing style of Sammy Baugh, the 
dazzling breakaway running of Cliff Battles, 
and the flashy pass catching of Wayne 
Millner. 

They would have enjoyed his arrogance, 
and the way he refused to be intimidated 
even by an owner as powerful as George 
Preston Marshall. 

But, most of all, they would have been 
turned on by what he did best. 

Ray Flaherty won. He was a winner. 

He proved that wherever he coached, 
beginning with the Redskins, whom he 
directed to four Eastern Division cham- 
pionships and two NFL titles in seven years. 
After World War Il, he coached the New 
York Yankees of the All-America Football 
Conference, guiding that club to division 
championships in 1946 and 1947. When he 
finished his career with the Chicago Hornets 
in 1949, his lifetime winning percentage was 
a glittering .676. 

But Ray Flaherty was more than just num- 
bers and statistics and percentages. He 
was a presence—a bright, inventive man 
who was always looking for that extra edge, 
that small, overlooked advantage that 
could mean the difference between winning 
and losing. 

He was like that even when he was siill 
playing, as an outstanding end and field 
leader for the New York Giants in the early 
1930s. 

It was Flaherty, in fact, who came up with 
the revolutionary idea to switch to rubber- 
soled basketball shoes in the Giants’ 1934 
NFL championship game against the Chi- 
cago Bears on a Slick, icy field at the Polo 
Grounds. 

“The reason | knew about the shoes,” he 
remembers, “is that | used them once at 
Gonzaga University when | had a bruised 
heel. The field was frozen that day, too, and 
while the other guys were slipping and slid- 
ing, | was able to run all over the place. So 
in '34 | went up to Steve Owen, who was our 
coach, and suggested we switch to rubber- 
soled shoes against the Bears. He said, 
‘What the hell for?’ | said I'd show him. | 
put a pair on and he couldn't believe the 
difference. 

“There was only one problem. We didn't 
have enough for the rest of the team. A fran- 





and with Redskins’ after 1942 title game. 


tic search ensued until nine pairs were 
located at Manhattan College just before 
halftime.” 

The Giants were losing 10-3 when they 
came out in the third quarter. But with their 
new advantage, they were able to blitz the 
Bears with a stunning 27-point fourth quar- 
ter rally and win the game 30-13. 

“| remember the Chicago players being 
so frustrated and asking George Halas what 


to do,” says Flaherty. ‘‘Well,’ Halas said, 
‘step on their feet. . . or something!'” 

In later years, Flaherty, the coach, turned 
out to be even more imaginative than Flah- 
erty, the player. 

In Washington's first championship vic- 
tory—28-21 over the Bears in 1937— 
Chicago's strategy was to put as much pres- 
sure as possible on Baugh, the Redskins’ 
rookie passer. So Flaherty simply used the 
Bears’ strategy and made it work against 
them. 

“It was the first time the screen pass had 
been used,” he says. “They were breaking 
their necks trying to rack up Baugh. So we 
kept screen-passing them all day, and they 
never knew what the hell they were doing.” 

Later, Flaherty introduced a two-platoon 
system that proved to be years ahead of its 
time. He had one backfield primarily for 
passing, featuring Baugh. Then he had 
another one designed mainly for running 
that revolved around Frank Filchock, Erny 
Pinckert, and Dick Todd. 

“We made the defense change,” says 
Flaherty. “They'd get all set for Baugh’s 
passing and they'd have to change when we 
put the running combination in. Filchock 
was a great ball handler, so we put in a lot 
of spin plays with this unit. Filchock also 
could throw, so that made it a pretty effective 
combination both ways.” 

Unfortunately, the most famous game 
Flaherty participated in was the one he'd 
most like to forget. His 1940 Redskins were 
buried 73-0 by Chicago for the NFL cham- 
pionship. 

“The funny thing about that game is we 
made just as many first downs as they did,” 
he says. “But they intercepted eight passes 
and we kept getting further behind. So we 
just went ahead and put the ball in the air 
some more.” 

Flaherty built a resort home at Hayden 
Lake in northern Idaho in 1937 and lives 
there with his wife Jackie and son Ray- 
mond, 22. 

Of the modern coaches in pro football, 
Flaherty says, “Don Shula has done a mar- 
velous job. He defenses the opposition as 
well as any of them. And, of course, Vince 
Lombardi was a great one, too.” 

Ray Flaherty had one thing in common 
with both Shula and Lombardi. He was a 
fundamentalist. He believed in the basics. 

“If | were coaching today, | still would,” 
he says. “You've got to have that good de- 
fense, and you've got to block and tackle. 
That's how we won then and that’s how they 
win now.” 
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“Pine forests, rolling hills, 
lakes and a house that rotates 
to take itallin... : 
What more could you ask for?” **Old Grand-Dad” 
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Old Grand-Dad 


When you aska lot more from life. 





_ Head ofthe Bourbon Family. : Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 
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Len Ford 


End and Defensive End, Los Angeles Dons and Cleveland Browns 


The glamour and attention were missing. 
There were no “Steel Curtains” or “Purple 
People Eaters” or “Fearsome Foursomes.” 
The men who worked the pits in those days 
doled out their punishment anonymously. 

Mention the Cleveland Browns of the 
1950s and you think of Otto Graham, Marion 
Motley, Dante Lavelli, Mac Speedie, and 
Lou Groza. 

You don't think of Len Ford. 

But he was there, crashing in from his 
defensive end position, intimidating quarter- 
backs, overrunning blockers, devouring 
runners, creating a whole new dimension on 
defense. 

“We were using a six-man defensive line 
at the time Ford joined our club,” says Blan- 
ton Collier, Cleveland's defensive coach in 
the 1950s. “But he was so outstanding that 
we knew we had to get him in close where 
his talents as a pass rusher could be utilized 
best. So we moved both tackles into the 
center and dropped the linebackers slightly 
back and outside, That might even have 
been the start of the four-three defense that 
everyone uses today.” 

Leonard Guy Ford, who died of a heart 
attack in 1972, didn’t get the publicity of a 
Deacon Jones or a Mean Joe Greene or even 
a Gino Marchetti, who was the other defen- 
sive end on the all-decade team of the 
1950s. But he was just as strong and tough 
and menacing as anyone who's ever zeroed 
in on a quarterback. 

“I'm just glad he was on our side and not 
the other team’s,” said Graham. “He was a 
hulk of man and he had this high-pitched 
voice. If you had your back to him and 
heard him speak, you'd turn around expect- 
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Ford was a 6-foot 5-inch giant for Cleveland; at right, he is shown in a 


ing to see a little pip-squeak. It was very 
deceiving.” 

Paul Brown said , “even though Len was 
tall, he took little, mincing steps. But he 
was fast, too. He had upper thighs like 
tree trunks. Len was the finest defensive 
end | have ever seen.” 

He was also one of the roughest. He was, 
in fact, the central figure in one of the most 
controversial incidents of his era. It hap- 
pened in his first year in the National Foot- 
ball League, 1950, in a game against the 
then Chicago Cardinals. 

Ford was not averse to using his hands as 
weapons on occasion, and on this particular 
afternoon, Curly Lambeau, the Cardinals’ 
coach, had accused Len of slugging his 
ball carriers and belting anyone else who 
wandered by. 

Chicago's Pat Harder, one of the best 
and most aggressive backs in the league, 
had some of his teeth cracked by Ford early 
in the game and finally decided to retaliate. 
Blocking on a pass play, he landed an elbow 
that caught Ford flush across the face. And 
remember, this was before face masks. Ford 
suffered a broken nose, two fractures of the 
cheek bone, and lost several teeth; his jaws 
had to be wired together. 

The Browns made it to the NFL champion- 
ship game against the Rams that season. 
Ford was supposed to be out for the year 
but he begged Brown to let him play. They 
finally strapped a bar onto his helmet and 
Len went out and turned in one of his finest 
games as the Browns persevered on Groza’'s 
last-second kick. 

“Len didn't have to come back,” said 
Brown, admiringly, afterwards. “He could 





ction for the Browns. 


have packed his uniform in mothballs and 
gone back to Detroit.” 

But that just wasn’t Ford’s way. He had 
waited too long and worked too hard to prove 
his football ability. He had suffered enough 
disappointments and frustrations. 

A remarkable young athlete who grew 
up a short distance from the Washington 
Redskins’ practice site, he matured into a 
nine-letter winner in high school who in- 
sisted early that ‘| can make any team in the 
country if they'll only give me a chance.” 

They gave him his first chance at Morgan 
State where, at near full 6-foot 5-inch growth, 
he quickly carved a reputation for himself. 
He wanted more than that, though. He 
wanted an opportunity to play in the Rose 
Bowl. He wrote most of the schools in what 
was then known as the Big Nine. Michigan 
was the first to say yes. 

Maybe he wasn't the most famous Ford 
ever to play for the Wolverines, but he def- 
initely was the best. He was a fine blocking 
and pass catching end and a large factor 
in the 49-0 victory over USC in the 1948 
Rose Bowl. 

He was chosen to participate in the Col- 
lege All-Star Game that summer, but did 
not make an All-America team. “This is still 
a white man’s world,” he wrote his mother, 
bitterly. 

Two years later, a white man who spent 
long hours studying film of the old Los 
Angeles Dons not only decided Len should 
be a member of his team, but was just as 
adamant that Ford's future was on defense, 
not offense. 

Paul Brown was never sorry he made 
either decision. 
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Jim Taylor 


Running Back, Green Bay Packers and New Orleans Saints 





Taylor and his family at home in Metairie, Louisiana (left), and Jim in his playing days with the Packers. 


There are certain football words that require 
no further explanation, words that carry their 
own special connotation, words that express 
a message simply and cleanly all by them- 
selves. 

Like fullback. 

Just say the word and the images over- 
flow, 

Fullback. Short, squat, tough, thick of neck 
and shoulders with huge, muscular legs. 
Give him a choice and he would rather run 
the ball through people than around them. 
He would prefer contact to fancy steps. He 
would choose collision courses over escape 
routes. 

Fullback: strength... power... macho. 

Jim Taylor was a fullback. Some say he 
was the fullback. He was the prototype of 
the word. 

Sure, Jim Brown also played there. But he 
was really an overgrown halfback mas- 
querading as a fullback. Besides, he ran 
away from tacklers as much as he ran over 
them. And he never worried much about 
blocking, either. 

Taylor was different. He was pure mud 
and guts. He didn't bother with moves and 
finesse. He ran, knees up, head and shoul- 
ders low, with one purpose: inflict punish- 
ment, don't just absorb it. 

“Football is really a matter of inches,” 
said Taylor. “When it comes to getting those 
inches, its between me and the defense. 
The best man wins. And no one is going to 
hit me harder than | hit them.” 

Writers who covered sports other than 
football often remarked at how Taylor re- 
minded them of a prize fighter. He had the 
wide nose, the firm jaw, and a way of moving 
his head and jiggling his shoulders that 
would have been familiar around fight 
camps. 

He had the background, too, of a hungry 


kid scuffling to make it to the top. 

Jim Taylor learned to stretch and strain 
for every inch as a schoolboy in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, where he had to help his 
family survive on a small income. When he 
was still in grammar school, his father died 
and left him and his older brother a heavy 
economic load. Jim delivered newspapers 
for a few extra dollars until he got to high 
school. Then he worked for an oil pipe com- 
pany, swinging a heavy hammer and han- 
dling huge pipes atop an oil rig. “It was the 
toughest thing | ever did,’ he says. “We'd 
go out there by boat for ten or twelve hours 
and sometimes come back with our lunch 
unopened because we hadn't had time to 
eat. The pay was good . . . but it was a tough 
way to get it.” - 

Tough. That's another word that keeps 
cropping up in any discussion of Taylor. 
“The impact of meeting Taylor after five 
yards is greater than meeting Jim Brown at 
the same point,’ Sam Huff, the New York 
Giants’ linebacker, used to explain. “Brown 
is strong, but he doesn't shock you like 
Taylor does. Brown would rather slide off 
to one side and keep going.” 

“Brown won't let you grab a leg,” said 
a Green Bay assistant once. “Taylor will let 
you have his leg—then he'll ram it through 
your chest.” 

“lll tell you how good and tough that 
sonofagun is,’ said Paul Hornung, his Green 
Bay teammate at the time. "That sonofagun 
is the toughest sonofagun in the league. | 
mean, I've seen him run over guys thirty or 
forty pounds bigger than he is like that 
[snap]. Jimmy Brown may be the best all- 
around athlete I've seen, but he doesn't have 
Taylor's desire.” 

Even in high school in Louisiana, Taylor 
was never noted as a great athlete. He was 
a better basketball player than anything. “| 


was just mediocre in football,” he remem- 
bers. “| wasn't much compared to Billy 
Cannon, who came after me.” 

He finally blossomed as a junior at LSU, 
when he became an All-America. But as a 
second-round draft choice of the Packers, he 
never made it past the special teams as a 
rookie. 

Then Vince Lombardi took over. The rest is 
documented in the NFL Record Manual. 

Taylor was not only good, he was durable. 
He ran off a string of five straight 1,000-yard 
seasons, a record not even Brown could 
match. He finished his career—nine years 
with Green Bay and one final expansion 
season with his homestate New Orleans 
Saints—with 8,597 yards rushing, 10,538 
combined yards, and 558 points. 

He is a New Orleans businessman today 
and lives in suburban Metairie with his 
wife Dixie and their children Jobeth, 19, 
and Chip, 13. 

The one game that typifies Taylor best 
was the 16-7 victory over the Giants in the 
1962 championship game on a bitterly cold 
day when the wind-chill factor was below 
zero. That was the game that turned into a 
personal duel between Taylor and Huff, the 
fullback and the linebacker going one-on- 
one throughout the long, frozen afternoon. 
Afterward, after Taylor had hurtled and 
flailed his body around to gouge out 85 
yards in 31 carries, Huff still couldn't be- 
lieve it. 

“No human could have stood the punish- 
ment he got today,” said Sam. “Every time 
he was tackled it was like crashing him down 
on acement sidewalk. But he kept bouncing 
up and snarling at us and asking for more.” 

Bring that game up to Jim Taylor and asmile 
is apt to brighten his creased face. 

lt was a good game, that one. A fullback's 
kind of game. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





You'll like the price and mileage. 






es 
Prices start at $2899* 
2-Seat Scooter $2899* 
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*Manufacturer’s Suggested 
Retail Price including dealer 
Breer aor Tax, license, 
estination charge and avail- 
able equipment additional. 
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28 MPG CITY 


EPA mileage with standard 
1.4-litre engine, 4-speed 
manual transmission and 
standard 3.70:1 rear axle. 
(Remember—these mileage fig- 
ures are estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of 
driving you do, your driving 
habits, your car’s condition 
and available equipment. In 
California, see your Chevy 
dealer for EPA mileage figures 
on California emission- 


equipped cars.) 





“Smart Switch? 
Puts headlight 
dimmer, turn signal, 
windshield washers, 
windshield wipers and 


lane-change signal all at 
meee” Chevette 





Yow'll also like the car. 


Short turning circle. 


At 30.2 feet, Chevette has 
one of the shortest turning 
circles of any car sold in the 
world. You'll appreciate it 

| every time you park, back 
up or maneuver. 


Rack-and-pinion steering. G—=— 


European-style. Compact 
and lightweight. 








6,030 dealers 


That’s nearly twice as many as VW, 
Toyota and Datsun combined. Parts and 
service are always nearby. 








Diagnostic connector. 


Lets you diagnose pri- 
mary ignition circuit and 
other parts of the elec- 
trical system. 


Freedom battery. 
Freedom from worry 
about adding water or 
checking water levels. 
Sealed side terminals 
resist corrosion buildup. 


Room for four. 
With space for luggage ~ 
behind the back seat. 
Seat folds down for 
expanded load space, 
accessible through rear 
hatch. 


CHEVROLET’S NEW KIND OF AMERICAN CAR. 








~ Taking Their Best Shots 


The winning photographs in the annual Hall of Fame contest 


Cnt 





First place, color feature “The Ram” by Ron Scribner, Irving, Texas 
Rams’ running back Lawrence McCutcheon goes through an agonizing afternoon as his team suffers a surprise loss to Dallas. 
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First place, color action 

“Tough Catch” by Warren Skipper, Orlando 
Sentine! Star 

Pittsburgh's Lynn Swann makes a diving 
reception against Dallas in Super Bowl x. 
Swann, who made four spectacular catches, 
was the game’s most valuable player. 


First place, black and white feature 
“Head-Down-Touchdown” by George 
Honeycutt, Houston Chronicle 

Houston's John Sawyer makes a touchdown 
catch while literally balancing on his head. 











~ 


First place, black and white action “The Winning Kick" by Charles L. Trainor, Miami News 
Toni Linhart's field goal was good, giving Baltimore an overtime victory over Miami and virtually ending Miami's hopes for a playoff berth. 
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If you started with the fresh-perked flaver « 
of good ground roast coffee. 


Then feos Ie 
Ion lolel eiaiclalon olgaxaairc all that fresh- -petked lovor 
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When you removed the ice you'd haves’ | 
‘0 OyAmitaase clit ze coffee that looks and eA o 
like ground roast. And tastes fresh-perked. e+ 2 BY 


You'd have Taster’s Choice’ 
Freeze-Dried Coffee. Regular. 


hed Decaffeinated, 97% caffein-free. 
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For Bert Bell, life was a ball in 
the beginning. Later, when he 


was NFL commissioner, it was a 
football. 


A poet's moon hung in the evening sky, 
scattering its beams down upon an easy 
sea. Lonely gulls wheeled and soared 
through the soft silence. A couple strolled 
the sand to the whisperings of an ebb- 
tide. The girl, a bride, was lovelier than 
roses. The huge, yellow ball in the sky 
seemed made for a honeymoon. The man 
glanced up at it. 

‘‘Frances,”’ said Bert Bell, ‘‘I just 
wish I had a punter who could kick that 
high.”’ 


He was born on Philadelphia’s Main 
Line amid such turn of the century wealth 
and power that it took John O’Hara 
more than a dozen books to completely 
describe it. They hung the name deBen- 
neville on him. As soon as he could, he 
began calling himself Bert, and through 
most of the important days of his life he 
loafed in suburban Philly drugstores and 
a place called The Tavern with guys 
named Ox Smith and Clyde the Soda 
Jerk. 

His grandfather was a congressman, 
his father the attorney general of Penn- 
sylvania, his brother the state’s gov- 
ernor. Bert Bell was a Football Man. 

His best friends were an Irishman from 
Pittsburgh, who before he was anything 
else was a horseplayer, and a man who 
was the son of an immigrant Bohemian 
tailor from Chicago. And the only time 
Bert Bell had any serious money as an 
adult, he died six days before he could 
spend it to buy a professional football 
team. 

He had a nanny when he was 2, a pony 
when he was 6, a tux when he was 12, 
and a Marmon roadster when he was 17. 
Through most of his life, he wore tan 
gabardine from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day, blue serge the rest of the year, 
and yet the only thing that ever really 
impressed him had laces across the top 
of it. When Ox Smith and Clyde the Soda 
Jerk and Jiggs Torchiana and some other 
guys from The Tavern bought him a new 
hat one year, they took his old one and 


By Phil Musick 
liltustration by Bob Rodriguez 


jumped up and down on it. Nobody could 
see any diffrence. 

His mother’s first name was Fleurette; 
his father’s middle name was Cromwell. 
He was Bert to millions, had a nose a 
hawk would’ve been proud of, and spent 
much of his time in saloons where when 
someone would spit on the floor, nobody 
got uptight. 

He had a rich kid’s fling that lasted a 
decade; went to war; ran a couple of 
hotels; put down his glass and never 
touched another drop because a stunner 
from the Ziegfield Follies asked him to; 
talked like a stevedore; loved maybe 
more than anything else a good fight, and 
made a respectable title of the word 
"Czar. ; 

In the truest sense, he was a Football 
Man. He quarterbacked, he coached, he 
bought a pro team. He swept the grand- 


stand, shoveled snow, hustled tickets, . 


flacked, cajoled, worried, fought, and 
fussed. And when the stock market got 
his last $50,000, he borrowed $2,500 
and bought a football team. 

‘*For me,”” he liked to say, *‘there was 
nothing else. Football was my life.’ 

After 13 years as commissioner of the 
National Football League he died one 
1959 afternoon at an NFL game. It was 
like Caruso dying during the third act 
of Pagliacci. 

Time has pulled Bert Bell out of per- 
spective, warped even the cynical West- 
brook Pegler’s thought that **Bert Bell 
is the man who most typifies America.”’ 
His contemporaries, save for the Irish- 
man, Pittsburgh Steelers’ owner Art 
Rooney, and the crusty legend from Chi- 
cago, George Halas, are mostly dead. 
His goodly virtues—honor, respect, fair- 
ness, trust... lord, even honesty — 
have been eaten up by Watergates and 
pursuit of the two-car garage and dueling 
the government across a 1040 form. 

Bert Bell’s accomplishments stand, 
however. And maybe that is the way to 
get a handle on the stocky Football Man. 
What he did: the draft . . . whipping the 
rival All-America Football Conference 
with the ultimate weapon, time... 
dealing openly and quickly with the 
game's first scandal . . . leashing the 
monster, television... bending the 
Halases and George Preston Marshalls 


A Football Man 


to his will for that trite objective: the 
good of the game. . . protecting pro- 
fessional football from gambling. . . 
and running the NFL so skillfully that in 
time he came to czardom because he 
held the most powerful of all clubs —the 
threat to quit. 

The body of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s in London, is 
buried on the grounds. Inscribed on his 
tombstone are the words: “*If you would 
see his monument, look around.”’ 

Bell’s monument is the National 
Football League, and the words of those 
who helped him build it, the Halases and 
Rooneys and Maras. 

Bell was not afraid to wield his power, 
either, even though owners occasionally 
balked. San Francisco’s Tony Morabito 
once said publicly, “‘I’m going to try to 
get Bell’s job.** But Bell survived. ‘*Un- 
less you permit me to save the game by 
running it my way, I will give it back to 
you,” he said. 

**He’d have delegates staked out in 
advance; he always knew how many 
votes he needed to pass something, and 
where to get them,’’ says Giants” owner 
Wellington Mara. **He could persuade 
you. Politics is the art of the possible 
and Bert knew what could be attempted. 
He passed important pieces of league 
legislation in four-day meetings by hold- 
ing them until the last two hours, be- 
cause he knew we all wanted to go home. 
There wouldn't be big-league football 
today without him.”’ 

Bert Bell seemed destined to become 
NFL commissioner, to guide it through 
growing pains into maturity. It was as 
though he'd subconsciously prepared for 
the demands of the job by spending the 
first 30 years or so of his life having one 
long, raucous, ball. 

‘*Before he got married, Bert touched 
all the bases,’’ chuckles Rooney. And so 
Bert did. There was football, and there 
was fun, and there was damn little else. 
He bounced out of three prep schools, 
football the only thing tying him to the 
educational process. He was a quarter- 
back. He was skinny, and cocky to a 
degree that fights would occasionally 
break out in the stands at Penn between 
Bell supporters and detractors. He 
couldn’t do much but punt and win. 
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It was as though the first 30 years 
of Bell’s life had been intended 
to prepare him for the demanding 
job of being commissioner of 
the NFL. 


And hang so tough that he once played 
a game at Penn with a broken shoulder, 
and accepted his father’s offer of $50 if 
he would have a busted nose re-broken 
and re-set. The game got into his blood 
at Penn. The war interrupted the process 
and he spent two years working in a field 
hospital under almost continuous shell- 
ing by the Germans. He survived, came 
back in 1919 to play his senior season, 
and quit days after it had ended. 

Football had gotten him off the Main 
Line —*‘if I can survive deBenneville, | 
can survive anything,’’ he used to say — 
and football would keep him off it. For 
eight years, he was a part-time assistant 
coach at Penn and Temple, and a full- 
time hell-raiser. 

‘“He was a very spoiled young man,”’ 
says Bell’s daughter, Janie. **For a long 
time, he lived the life of Riley. He had 
all the money he wanted, and he was 
athletically inclined. His mother died 
when he was seventeen and he was very 
much the apple of his father’s eye. No 
matter how much he had drank the night 
before, he’d always get up and have 
breakfast with his father.”’ 

Janie Bell, and her brothers, Bert Jr. 
and Upton, inherited the Bell virtues, 
which formed the rules he implemented 
in all of his dealings as commissioner of 
the NFL. *‘Once, before I started school, 
for some reason I stole a couple of pieces 
of penny-gum at the drugstore in Nar- 
berth where my father loafed,’’ she says. 
‘When we got home, he asked where | 
got the gum. I finally told him. He got the 
car Out and took me clear back to the 
drugstore to pay the man and tell him 
what had happened.”’ 

In the turned-down-hose, turned-up- 
nose naughtiness of the 1920s, though, 
Bell had not yet discovered the drugstore 
in suburban Narberth. He still spent most 
of his time chasing the good life. Years 
later, when a coach drowning his sor- 
rows in scotch challenged the ability of 
a teetotaler like Bell to understand the 
need for whiskey, he was told, “If I nev- 
er have another one, my daily average 
will still be pretty good.” 

He gambled, always reserving the 
month of August for the races at Sara- 
toga and, at night, the plush gambling 
spots. And of course he played the mar- 
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Steelers’ owners Rooney (left) and Bell. 


ket. But it was football that formed the 
values that would take hold later. 

Bell’s diet didn’t get bland until the 
stock market crashed, and Frances Upton 
appeared. John C. Bell bailed his son out 
of a financial bind—although Bert Bell 
never again had anything resembling a 
fortune—and Frances Upton put him 
squarely upon the football road. 

The pride of Florenz Ziegfield, she 
was one of the great beauties of the early 
1930s. And, just as it happens on the 
soap operas, she brought out the best 
in Bell. One night in 1932 in a 
Margate, New Jersey, restaurant, she 
told Bert Bell, “‘It's me or drinking.”’ 
Bell tilted the glass in his hand, drained 
it, and put it down on the table. “I'll 
never take another drink,*’ he told 
Frances Upton. He never did, either. 
Four months later, Bert and Frances 
were secretly married. *“‘My grand- 
mother told my mother, ‘She's crazy for 
marrying him,**’ Janie Bell says. ‘‘But 
my mother always said, ‘I knew he had 
willpower and character.’”’ 

Unfortunately, Bell didn’t have any 
money. But Frances Upton Bell, who'd 
co-starred in a Broadway musical with 
Eddie Cantor, did. Her husband bor- 
rowed $2,500 in 1933, went into partner- 
ship with three former Penn teammates, 
and bought the Frankford Yellowjackets. 
A year later, the Yellowjackets became 
the Philadelphia Eagles. Bell bought out 
his partners, and proceeded to establish 
new standards for losing money and foot- 
ball games for 12 seasons. 

**That’s what made him such a good 
commissioner, he understood the prob- 


lems of owning a club then,’’ Rooney 
recalls. Rooney is the Steelers’ patriarch 
now. At 74, he is a grand old man in pro 
football. But through the World War I 
years, with the NFL still clinging to exis- 
tence, Rooney and Bell were partners in 
the Pittsburgh franchise. In 1940, a 
wealthy Pittsburgh bon vivant, C. Alexis 
Thompson, purchased the Steelers. A 
complex three-way agreement was 
reached, which concluded with Thomp- 
son running the Eagles and Rooney and 
Bell the Steelers. 

Ask what exactly transpired, Rooney 
grins and throws up his hands. **Things 
were different then,”’ he says. *‘Money 
was tough to come by.”’ 

It certainly was in Philadelphia. ** Bert 
ran the club out of Lew Tendler’s sa- 
loon,’” Rooney says. *‘He’d give the 
bartender at Tendler’s the tickets to sell, 
hoping a live one would come in, and 
he’d run off to the newspapers and radio 
stations trying to get some publicity for 
the team. He'd sell tickets on the street 
corners. Anything. Everything.” 

The everything included coaching and 
fighting the early season competition, 


~ baseball’s Athletics and Phillies. 


‘““One time, the Eagles were playing 
the same day the Athletics were,’’ Roon- 
ey says with a laugh. ‘*It was cloudy, but 
everybody was going to the baseball 
game, so Bert gave a guy five dollars and 
a megaphone, and sent him over to the 
ballpark to yell, ‘No game today, rain.” ”’ 

Bell wasn’t much of a coach, but he 
lasted until the Steelers were badly beat- 
en in successive preseason games in 
1941. *‘He called me up and said, ‘We've 
got to do something drastic,’*’ Rooney 
remembers. **I said, ‘I know. You got 
to quit.””’ 

Bell’s resignation speech was brief 
and candid. *‘I believe it to be in the 
best interests of the Pittsburgh fans that 
| resign,” he said. 

When Johnny came marching home 
again from World War II, the National 
Football League was at a crossroads. The 
owners were not comfortable with com- 
missioner Elmer Layden. He had been 
competent enough, but the problems of 
the day needed more than competency. 
Beyond that, Layden was a college foot- 
ball man, one of the Four Horsemen. By 














‘15 STANDINGS 








AFC East W L T Pct. Pts. OP 

Baltimore 10 4 0 .714 395 269 

Miami 10 4 0 .714 357 222 

Buffalo B &€ O S7t 420 355 

New England 3 11 0 214 256 358 

New York Jets 3.11 0 .214 258 433 

AFC Central 

Pittsburgh iZ2 20 657 373 162 

Cincinnati* 11 3 0 .786 340 246 

Houston 10 4 0 .714 293 226 

Cleveland 3 11 0 .214 218 372 

AFC West 

Oakland 11 3 O .786. S75 255 

Denver 6 8 0 .429 254 307 

Kansas City 5 90 .357 282 341 

San Diego 212 0 .143 189 345 

NFC East W L T Pct. Pts. OP 

St. Louis 11 3 0 .786:. 366 276 

Dallas” 10 4 0 .714 350 268 

Washington 8 6 0 871 325 276 

New York Giants 5 9 0 .357 216 306 

Philadelphia 4 10 0 .286 225 302 

NFC Central 

Minnesota 12 2 0 .6857 377 180 

Detroit 7 7 0 .500 245 262 

Chicago 4 10 0 .286 191 379 Vic —— 
Green Bay 410 O .286 226 285 ys ; ; NY 
NFC West fy} St 

Los Angeles 12 20 .857 312 135 @ Ni GG {Z GSEAR 
San Francisco 5 9 O .357 255 286 | /SUNS fay | : 
Atlanta 4 10 0 .286 240 289 | fp Tx mS 
New Orleans 2 12 0 .143 165 360 wea Ne See, 
* wild card qualifier lac See 


ection | ODL s\n A 6 
Divisional Playoffs | : | 
Pittsburgh 28, Rikinere 10 ~ Nil SS JAN rR D \ N = S 
The Steelers’ Franco Harris gained 153 yards 
rushing and linebacker Andy Russell went 93 
yards for a touchdown after recovering a 
fumble. 

Oakland 31, Cincinnati 28 

Oakland quarterback Ken Stabler threw three 
touchdown passes and Paul Brown lost his last 
game as head coach of the Bengals. 

Los Angeles 35, St. Louis 23 

Lawrence McCutcheon of Los Angeles gained 
an NFC postseason rushing record 202 yards 
and the Rams harnessed the explosive Cardi- 
nals’ attack. 

Dallas 17, Minnesota 14 

A 50-yard touchdown pass from Roger Stau- 
bach to Drew Pearson with 24 seconds left 
boosted the wild card Cowboys past the 
stunned Vikings. 

Conference Championships 
Pittsburgh 16, Oakland 10 

The Steelers outlasted the Raiders in a hard- 
fought AFC game played in 16-degree tem- 
perature and 20-mile-an-hour winds at Pitts- 





burgh. Next time you're heading for the — 
paren SF; Les Bigeles 7 bring along some King Oscar Sardines, an 
Staubach passed for four touchdowns, thre : i ae 

of them to Drew Pearean, and the Dallas bread OF crackers. Of course King Oscar's tiny, 
ne sacked Los Angeles quarterbacks tasty, brisling sardines and your favorite 

ive times. j ici 

Super Bowl X beverage make a quick, delicious snack 
Pittsburgh 21, Dallas 17 anytime, anywhere. But we thought we'd offer 
eh pearl se Sinaia made four Gece this suggestion just for openers. 

or yards including a game-winning 64- 

yard bomb from Terry Bradshaw as Pittsburgh KING OSCAR FINE FOODS a Division of Chr. Bjelland, Inc. 
at Se ee 1 World Trade Center, Suite 4967, N.Y., N.Y, 10048 


second year in a row. 


1975 Rushing Leaders 


O. J. Simpson, the Buffalo Bills’ superstar, wore the rushing crown of professional! football again 
in 1975. He gained 1,817 yards, the third best total in history behind his 2,003-yard season in 1973 
and the 1,863-yard season of Jim Brown of Cleveland in 1963. 

Simpson's 227 yards in one game was the year's best performance and the fourth best in 
history, and it came against the two-time Super Bowl champion Pittsburgh Steelers, who have one 
of the best defenses in pro football. 

The game's top 10 rushers were Simpson, Franco Harris of Pittsburgh, Lydell Mitchell of Balti- 
more, Jim Otis of St. Louis, Chuck Foreman of Minnesota, Greg Pruitt of Cleveland, John Riggins 
of the New York Jets, Dave Hampton of Atlanta, Robert Newhouse of Dallas, and Mike Thomas of 
Washington. 





LEADING RUSHERS Att Yards Avg Long 

AFC 

O.J. Simpson, Buffalo . 329 1817 5.5 88 16 
Franco Harris, Pittsburgh Be .. 262 1246 4.8 36 10 
Lydell Mitchell, Baltimore .. «289 1193 41 70 11 
Greg Pruitt, Cleveland . . 217 1067 49 50 8 
John Riggins, N. Y. Jets . 238 1005 4.2 42 8 
Mercury Morris, Miami 219 875 4.0 49 4 
Jim Braxton, Buffalo . 186 823 44 29 9 
Ronnie Coleman, Houston 175 790 45 46 5 
Jon Keyworth, Denver 182 725 40 34 3 
Don Nottingham, Miami . 168 718 43 56 12 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland 187 672 3.6 27 16 
Sam Cunningham, New England 169 666 3.9 17 6 
Don Hardeman, Houston 166 648 3.9 39 5 
Woody Green, Kansas City 167 611 3:7 42 5 
NFC 

Jim Otis, St. Louis we . 269 1076 4.0 30 5 
Chuck Foreman, Minnesota 280 1070 3.8 31 13 
Dave Hampton. Atlanta ....250 1002 40 22 5 
Robert Newhouse, Dallas 209 930 44 29 2 
Mike Thomas, Washington 235 919 3.9 34 3 
Lawrence McCutcheon, Los Angeles ee 911 43 4 2 
Terry Metcalf, St. Louis 165 816 49 52 9 
Dexter Bussey, Detroit 157 696 44 32 2 
Walter Payton, Chicago 196 679 3.5 54 7 
Mike Strachan, New Orleans 161 668 41 21 2 
Alfie Taylor, Detroit 195 638 3.3 24 4 
Tom Sullivan, Philadelphia ...... ee naa 173 632 Sit 28 0 
Delvin Williams, San Francisco ..... ou sce BE 631 5.4 52 3 
Preston Pearson, Dallas tS 509 3.8 32 2 
LONGEST RUNS 

AFC 88 yards. touchdown, O J. Simpson. Buffalo vs. Pittsburgh. Se 28 

NFC—57 yards. touchdown. Jerry Latin, St. Louis vs. Detroit, December 

BEST PERFORMANCES 

AFC—227 yards (28 attempts). 1 touchdown. O. J. Simpson, Buffalo vs. Pittsburgh, September 28 

NFC— 147 yards (33 attempts), 2 touchdowns, Jim Otis, St. Louis vs. Chicago. December 14 
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Jim Otis, the St. Louis bruiser, had his first season over 1,000. Chuck Foreman also joined the 1,000-yard club. 
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i love tobacco. 
i don’t smoke. 


Walt Garrison, 
football and rodeo star. 











If I’m a guy who loves tobacco, 
how come I never take a puff? 

Well, because I use ‘‘smoke- 
less tobacco.” 

All it takes is a pinch of 
‘smokeless’ in between my 
cheek and gum. Feels real re- 
laxin’ in there. And I get full, 
rich tobacco pleasure, 

Another thing is, “smoke- 
less tobacco” can’t tie up my 
hands. So I can use it no matter | 
what I’m doing. tg 

If you'd like to go “smoke- 
less,” here’s what you do. Just 
look for three great brands. 

There’s Skoal, my favorite, 
which has a wintergreen taste. 

Copenhagen, a straight to- 
bacco. 

And Happy Days Mint. All 
three dated for freshness. ie 

They’ll each give you the © 
tobacco pleasure you’re looking 
for. 


Smokeless tobacco. 
A pinch | is all it takes. 
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: FF ee . 
For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoy ment of Hern Giealass tobacco’’—as well asa few: fre ee Sees that. you 
can try for yourself—write to “Smokeless Tobacco,’ United States Tobacco Company, Dept. N99, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830. 







We've-got the look 
if you've got the 


Maybe you don't have the arm of an all-pro 
quarterback. Or the moves of a league-leading 
running back. Or the muscle of a standout 
defensive lineman. 


But that won't stop you from looking like 
a pro when you put on an authentic-looking 
NFL jersey from Rawlings. 


Rawlings is licensed by the National Football 
League to carry all 28 NFL team colors 

and emblems. That means you can wear the 
jersey of your favorite NFL club. 

But that’s not all. Rawlings has a complete 


selection of NFL-licensed helmets 
and footballs, too. 


Rawlings can help you dress just like 
a pro. It’s up to you to play like one. 


; Official 
Licensed 
Product 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
2300 Delmar Blivd., St. Louis, Mo. 63166 
A division of A-T-O Inc. 
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1975 Passing Leaders 


Ken Anderson, Cincinnati's quiet leader, is becoming an annual fixture as pro football's top- 
ranked passer, while Fran Tarkenton of Minnesota is on the verge of becoming the game's all-time 


champion in virtually every passing category. 


Anderson led the NFL's passers in 1974 and 1975, the third man in history to gain successive 
passing championships. Tarkenton led NFC quarterbacks in passing rating points, and is now the 


all-time leader in attempts (5,225), completions (2,931), and touchdown passes (291). 


The top 10 rated NFL passers were Anderson, Tarkenton, Len Dawson of Kansas City, Bert 
Jones of Baltimore, Terry Bradshaw of Pittsburgh, Bob Griese of Miami, Joe Ferguson of Buffalo, 
Roger Staubach of Dallas, Bill Kilmer of Washington, and Mike Livingston of Kansas City. 


LEADING PASSERS 


AFC 

Ken Anderson, Cincinnati 
Len Dawson, Kansas City 
Bert Jones, Baltimore ....... 
Terry Bradshaw, Pittsburgh .. 
Bob Griese, Miami 
Joe Ferguson, Buffalo 
Mike Livingston, Kansas City .. 
Ken Stabler, Oakland .... 
Steve Ramsey, Denver 


NFC 

Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota ... 
Roger Staubach, Dallas 
Billy Kilmer, Washington . 
James Harris, Los Angeles... 
Norm Snead, San Francisco... 
Jim Hart, St. Louis . 
Roman Gabriel, Philadelphia . 


LONGEST PASS 
AFC—91 yards. Joe Namath to Rich 





Pct Yds. Avg Yds TD Pet 

Att Comp. Comp. Gnd. Gained Pass TD 
..377 228 605 3169 8.41 21 56 
.. 140 93 664 1095 7.82 5 3.6 
.344 203 59.0 2483 7.22 16 S2 
.286 165 57.7 2055 7.19 18 63 
.191 118 61.8 1693 8.86 14 73 
321 169 526 2426 7.56 25 7.8 
176 88 50.0 1245 7.07 8 45 
..293 171 58.4 2296 7.84 16 55 
..233 128 549 1562 6.70 9 39 
.425 273 642 2994 7.04 25 59 
348 198 569 2666 7.66 17 49 
..3846 178 51.4 2440 705 23 66 
.285 157 55.1 2148 7.54 14 49 
189 108 57.1 1337 7.07 9 48 
..345 182 528 2507 7.27 3 §5 
.292 151 51.7 1644 563 13 45 


Caster. N Y. Jets vs. Baltrmore, October 26 


NFC—96 yards. touchdown, Bill Kilmer to Fran«x Grant. Washington vs. N. Y. Giants. November 9 
y 9 


The passing ratings are based on performance standards established for completion percentage. interception 
percentage, touchdown percentage. and average gain. Passers are allocated points according to how their marks 


compare with those standards. and the points are then converted to a scale of 100.0 





LEADING RECEIVERS 


AFC 

Reggie Rucker, Cleveland 
Lydell Mitchell, Baltimore (rb). . 
Bob Chandler, Buffalo 
Ken Burrough, Houston 
Cliff Branch, Oakland .. 

Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh 

Rich Caster, N. Y. Jets ....... 


NFC 
Chuck Foreman, Minnesota (rb) 
Ken Payne, Green Bay . 





Ed Marinaro, Minnesota (rb) - - 


Charley Taylor, Washington ... 
John Gilliam, Minnesota 
Charles Young, Philadelphia . 


Harold Carmichael, Philadelphia 


BEST PERFORMANCE 








AFC—9Q, 113 yards. Fred Biletnikoff, Oakland vs. Washington, November 23 


NFC 


LEADING INTERCEPTORS 


AFC 

Mel Blount, Pittsburgh 
Stan White, Baltimore 
Dwight Harrison, Buffalo. 
Emmitt Thomas, Kansas City .. 
Chris Fletcher, San Diego ... 


NFC 

Paul Krause, Minnesota . 

Rolland Lawrence, Atlanta 
Norm Thompson, St. Louis . 
Bob Bryant, Minnesota . 
Perry Smith, Green Bay 


or eee eee 


12. 167 yards, Ken Payne, Green Bay vs. Denver, September 29 








No Yards Avg L 
Se ee eee 60 770 12.8 
whine achnmcnteipat steels 60 544 9.1 
spi Gta hcl Sielia a RRaee ah 55 746 13.6 
TCT re 53 1063 20.1 
pt Rate ters ints 51 893 17,5 
a .49 781 15.9 
5 ipa aa cece, 47 820 17.4 
ware weieien a erie ays 73 691 9.5 
iwininaw emer oo. 766 13.2 
‘is car encas cata ctnma ee 54 462 8.6 
em Re eee 53 744 14.0 
BF alawiaiGraaterones-cnctens Gees 50 777 15.5 
ee ee 49 659 13.4 
eee SPN .49 639 13.0 
No Yards 
Lod ketenes nari d Ok 11 121 
lesa age edith Melee e WiRiven 8 135 
nied Gxt Bes ees. on BR 8 99 
a aha a a te ni Nadas lek 6 119 
se ea Gre MIRE SARA Tee mratw Baers 6 100 
ee ee eee 10 201 
‘iniete ativiavkta apis Aiaees ..9 163 
ey 141 
steele Selah ee 4 iar ar¥zepe WHE] 0:8) RLES 6 111 
ns Oren aeede 6 97 


LONGEST INTERCEPTION RETURNS 


AFC—74 yards, Zeke Moore, Housto 


NFC—89 yards, touchdown. Frank LeMaster, Philadelphia vs. Washington, December 21 


n vs. San Francisco. December 7 
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Reggie Rucker tied for the AFC lead in rec 
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Paul Krause led the NFC with 10 interceptions. 
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The Sounds 
of Music 





From 
NFL Films 


Available now in a special 
offer to football fans 





At NFL Films, the sounds are as important 
as the sights. That's why the dramatic 
action of pro football is orchestrated with 
specially composed music. Responding 
to popular demand, NFL Films has made 
this music available to the public. Now you 
can enjoy highlights from the soundtracks 
of NFL Films on records that are available 
only through this offer. To order, send your 
check or money order to: 


Moe Jt 7 


NFL Films, Inc., 

230 North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19107 


NFL Films, Inc. 
230 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


Please rush me copy(ies) of 
the long-playing record(s), Music From 
National Football League Films. My check 
for ____ ($6.00 per record) is en- 
closed. 


[-}] Volume | [) Volume Il [) Volumes | and Il 





Name 





Address 


City 





1975 Scoring Leaders 


O. J. Simpson broke one of pro football's greatest records in 1975, surpassing the 22 touchdowns 
scored by Gale Sayers during his fabulous rookie season with the Chicago Bears in 1965. 

The mark that seemed almost unbreakable fell 10 years later when Simpson recorded 23 touch- 
downs during a brilliant year with Buffalo. And Sayers’s mark was tied by another present-day 
superstar, Chuck Foreman of Minnesota. 

Simpson's 138 points were the most ever by a non-kicker. 

Toni Fritsch of Dallas led the league's kickers in scoring with 104 points. Fritsch and Jan Stene- 
rud of Kansas City tied for the league lead in field goals with 22 apiece 











LEADING SCORERS, KICKING EP EPA FG FGA Long Pts 
AFC 

Jan Stenerud, Kansas City 30 31 22 32 51 96 
Roy Gerela, Pittsburgh 44 46 17 21 42 95 
Jim Turner, Denver 2 pe soo 26 21 28 53 86 
Skip Butler, Houston . 31 34 18 30 48 85 
George Blanda, Oakland 44 48 13 21 37 83 
Toni Linhart, Baltimore ,' 51 52 10 18 42 81 
Garo Yepremian, Miami 40 46 13 16 40 79 
John Leypoidt, Buffalo 51 57 9 16 45 78 
NFC 

Toni Fritsch, Dallas , . 38 40 22 35 43 104 
Jim Bakken, St. Louis .40 41 19 24 48 97 
Tom Dempsey, Los Angeles 31 36 21 26 51 94 
Fred Cox, Minnesota 46 48 13 17 52 85 
Mark Moseley. Washington 37 39 1 25 48 85 
Horst Muhimann, Philadelphia 21 24 20 29 51 81 
LEADING SCORERS, TOUCHDOWNS TOs Rust Rec Ret Pts 
AFC 

O. J. Simpson, Buffalo 23 16 7 0 138 
Pete Banaszak, Oakland 16 16 0 0 96 
Lydell Mitchell, Baltimore } 15 11 4 0 90 
Jim Braxton, Buffalo 13 9 4 0 78 
Don Nottingham, Miami ... 12 0 0 72 
Franco Harris, Pittsburgh .. . eer 11 10 1 0 66 
Don McCauley, Baltimore ...... J ker eee 10 1 0 66 
Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh .., 11 0 11 0 66 
Norm Bulaich, Miami ; 10 5 5 0 60 
Stan Fritts, Cincinnati 10 8 2 0 60 
NFC 

Chuck Foreman, Minnesota 22 13 a 0 132 
Terry Metcalf, St. Louis 13 9 2 2 78 
Mel Gray, St. Louis 11 0 11 0 66 
Gene Washington, San Francisco 9 0 9 0 54 
John Brockington, Green Bay . 8 7 1 0 48 
Frank Grant, Washington ..8 0 8 0 48 
Drew Pearson, Dallas 8 0 8 0 48 


BEST PERFORMANCES 


AFC—24 points, four touchdowns, Lydell Mitchell, Baltemore vs. Buffalo, October 12 
24 points. four touchdowns, O. J. Simpson, Buffalo vs. New England, Novernber 23 
NFC—24 points, four touchdowns, Chuck Foreman, Minnesota vs. Buffalo. December 20 
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Yes, when Johnnie got an “A” in science, he started to 
cry. You see, just six months before, he was on his way to a 
boys’ reformatory. 

When we heard about Johnnie—a homeless Indian child, 
without friends, money, or even food to eat—we begged the 
court to release him to Cheyenne Home, a special division 
of St. Labre Indian School. 

Cheyenne Home is set up to care for children with unusual 
problems: abused children, kids from broken homes, and 
youngsters whom adults have ignored. Cheyenne is a small 
but important part of our work at St. Labre. In our schools, we 
educate and provide for nearly 1,000 Indian children, making 
it possible for them to lead productive, adult lives. 

We have no fund raising organization. Our sole means of 
support is the special sacrifices made by people such as you. 
Your donations are put directly to use in helping our children. 

Oh yes, what happened to Johnnie? The first few weeks 
were touch and go. Johnnie was timid, distrustful, and just 
plain scared. He would hide in closets and underneath beds 
to miss school. It was understandable. Johnnie had had so 
many bad experiences in the past. 

With the help of a tutor and much encouragement from 
the staff, Johnnie gradually responded. Now he is well 


When Johnnie sot an 
he cried 


adjusted, and even excels in some areas. And when his “A” 


_ 
% fesse 
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in science won him the Most Improved Worker Award at 
Cheyenne Home, he was so happy he cried. 

Please help us support Johnnie and all the other children 
at St. Labre. Without you, they don’t stand a chance. 


| want to help support Johnnie and the other Indian children 
at St. Labre. 


lam contributing $ 


| understand that | will be receiving a one-year subscription 
to The Morning Star People, the newspaper of the St. Labre 
Indian School. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


SEND TO: 


ST. LABRE INDIAN SCHOOL Ashland, Montana 
59004 








How much more would you pay for the 


tires that 68 tire companies paid to use the 
patents on? 


The steel-belted radials that have been 
made for Ferrari, Mercedes, and Porsche’? 








The radials that have been around 
15 years longer than any radials made in 
America? 


The tires that have become known the 
world over for their high performance? 





When you compare them to Goodyear. 
America's biggest selling steel-belted 
radials, how much more would you expect 
to pay for tires like these? 


About $2 more? 
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Continued from page 16 C 


Bell warned players to ** watch out 
for the wise guys . . . the 
winkers.’’ He studied the odds 
like a bookie. ‘‘Bert was hell on 
gambling,’’ says George Halas. 


mutual agreement, it was decided Lay- 
den would not return for the 1946 season. 

Who would replace him? At a meeting 
in January, 1946, the owners looked to 
one of their own—Bert Bell. ‘‘He un- 
derstood our problems, what it was like 
trying to run a club then,”’ says Rooney. 

At the league meetings, he could tell 
Stories for hours. He knew the disap- 
pointment of working 18 hours a day and 
then seeing a thousand fans in the stands. 
Trying to talk pro football to newspaper- 
men who thought the game was a bit 
uncivilized and who wrote instead of 
Gehrig and DiMaggio and Williams. 
Trying to struggle through until next 
season. 

Bell hadn’t stuck his old fedora on the 
rack in the commissioner’s office before 
all the challenges to the league, which 
had simmered during the war, began to 
bubble. Congress was taking its first 
serious look into the game. Television 
was about to drastically alter the Amer- 
ican lifestyle. The gamblers still lurked, 
better organized, allied now with a popu- 
lation recently versed in the virtues of 
living hard and quickly. There was a 
need for balanced competition. And 
there was competition. 

Bell's first days on the job were spent 
dealing with the rival All-America Foot- 
ball Conference. Men with money had 
founded it in 1946. Shortly, the con- 
frontation began to get costly. Player 
salaries skyrocketed. In four cities, 
the leagues fought on common ground 
for the fans’ loyalty, and the AAFC 
made inroads. It also made overtures to 
the established league for a common 
draft, inter-league play, and a champion- 
ship game. 

Bell held his ground. He never men- 
tioned the AAFC by name. ‘‘The other 
league,’’ he called it. ‘‘We’re not inter- 
ested in the other league.’’ 

Some NFL owners were. The war was 
expensive, and their pockets had begun 
to spring leaks. Fans and writers poured 
abuse ‘on Bell for his rigid stance. He 
stood like a rock, waiting for time to fell 
the AAFC. In 1949, there was an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and the NFL absorbed 
AAFC franchises in Cleveland, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco. 

Bell’s authority was enhanced. He’d 


fought down panic in the ranks. Most 
importantly, he’d been right when some 
owners had been wrong... for a sec- 
ond time. Three years before, on the eve 
of the 1946 championship game, New 
York gamblers had attempted to fix a 
point spread. Bell’s hand fell on the 
offenders like a stone. He suspended 
New York Giants’ fullback Merle Hapes 
before the game and Giants’ passer Frank 
Filchock after it. 

‘*Bert was death on gambling,’” says 
Halas. ‘‘He watched the odds like a 
bookie. He’d go into gambling joints 
right in Philly to check out rumors.”’ 

Gambling threatened the game Bell 
loved. He would not permit such threats, 
from any quarter. He hired a retired FBI 
official to police the NFL and each year 
he made the same speech to the players: 
‘*Gamblers bet millions on our games. 
You boys go around knocking the offi- 
cials and people will get dirty ideas. 
Watch out for the wise-guys.. . the 
winkers. 

‘*They’re not gamblers or bookies or 
even fans. They are winkers. They come 
up to you in arestaurant and say, ‘You're 
Jimmy Smith, let me buy you a dinner.’ 
Then they go back to the bar and say, 
‘Bet such-and-such real big. You just 
saw me talking to Smith, didn’t you?’ 
Watch out for winkers.”’ 

Being commissioner was not easy. 
But for Bell, the choice was always 
clear. There was right, come hell or 
lousy gate receipts. 

Right was not televising a game ina 
town in which fans had spent good mon- 
ey to buy tickets. In Detroit the week 
before the Lions played Cleveland for 
the 1957 championship, there was an 
outcry to have the sold-out game tele- 
vised. Bell would not hear of it. The gov- 
ernor and two Michigan senators im- 
plored him, then attacked. 

**I don’t believe there is any honesty 
in selling a person a ticket and then, 
after you’ve taken his dollars, decide 
to put the game on television, where he 
could’ve seen it for nothing,’’ said Bell. 
‘*As long as I have anything to do with 
this league, home games won’t be tele- 
vised, period.”’ 

He also fought hard for balanced com- 
petition, the foundation upon which a 


prosperous league now rests. It took 
Bert Bell’s powers of negotiation to stop 
a handful of teams from dominating the 
league as they had over the first 25 years. 
‘Bert showed them that grabbing off 
players was a two-way street, and sud- 
denly they all got religion,’’’ says a 
veteran NFL official. 

The draft was the religion. Recalci- 
trant owners had it stuffed down their 
throats, but it worked. The Pittsburgh 
Steelers, for example, won nothing for 
40 years, then rebuilt from the draft, and 
won successive Super Bowls. 

And he fought hard to stop the strong 
from feeding off the weak. Powerful 
teams had always played weaker teams 
early in the year, the drawing of the 
schedule always bringing strife. ‘*Early 
in the year, weak clubs should play weak 
clubs, strong ones should play strong 
ones,’’ Bell commanded. ‘‘It’s the only 
way to balance competition. ”’ 

‘*The schedules would always take 
several days and Bert always found time 
to politic,’’ Mara says. ‘‘All the clubs 
were very jealous of the schedules and 
no one trusted anyone. After a while, 
people started walking out of the league 
meetings and saying, ‘Let Bert do it.’”” 

Bell did it. As he did everything per- 
taining to his affair of the heart with the 
NFL. ‘‘His mission in life was football,”’ 
says Halas. ‘*He had a sure instinct for 
conducting the business of the game.’’ 

Bell’s interest in the game never 
waned. A week before he died, he’d 
made a tentative deal to purchase the 
Eagles following the 1959 season. ‘*He 
died before he could sign the papers,”’ 
says Upton Bell. Had the deal gone 
through, Bell would have resigned as 
commissioner. 

Sadly, Bell missed a fight he would've 
enjoyed when the American Football 
League was formed in late 1959. Lamar 
Hunt, the AFL’s founder, had kept Bell 
fully informed of the new league’s plans 
and progress. 

‘*T always felt Bert would’ve given us 
a fair shake,’’ says Hunt. 

Bert Bell would not have known any 
other way to do it. # 


Phil Musick is sports editor and colum- 
nist for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
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AFC Eastern Division 10-4 


ge ‘’. Baltimore Colts 
( € Coach: Ted Marchibroda 
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Lydell Mitchell gained 1,193 yards in 1975. 


Overview: The Colts won 2 games in 1974 
and 10 in 1975, including 9 in a row at the 
end of the regular season. They won their 
first AFC East championship since 1970 and 
ended Miami's four-year domination of the 
division. Rookie head coach Ted Marchi- 
broda, who served a 14-year apprenticeship 
as an assistant coach, was NFL coach of the 
year in several polls. 

Offense: General manager Joe Thomas said 
the main reason he selected Marchibroda as 
head coach after the 1974 season was because 
he wanted someone to coordinate the Colts’ 
offense and to work with their young quar- 
terback, Bert Jones. Marchibroda had been 
George Allen's offensive coach in Los An- 
geles and Washington the previous nine 
years and he got outstanding results with 
the Baltimore offense. The Colts were 
twenty-third in the NFL in points scored in 
1974 and second in 1975; Jones was the 
league’s nineteenth-ranked passer in 1974 
but fourth in 1975, Lydell Mitchell was third 
in the league with 1,193 rushing yards last 
year and scored 11 touchdowns; in his first 
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From Ho Hum to Gee Whiz: 


Jpg 


raded Colts Seek to 


Hold Spot in AFC East Sun 


three seasons as a pro he was better known as 
a running back who caught passes. Mitchell 
also continued to thrive as a pass receiver, 
adding 60 receptions to his 1974 total of 72, 
which set a record for running backs. Wide 
receiver Glenn Doughty caught 39 passes, 
tight end Raymond Chester 38, and Roger 
Carr averaged 22.5 yards for 23 catches. 
Another important factor in the improvement 
of the offense was tackle George Kunz, 
who was acquired before the 1975 NFL 
college draft. The Colts gave their number 
one draft choice (the first pick in the draft) 
to Atlanta in exchange for Kunz and the 
Falcons’ first choice. Kunz stabilized an 
offensive line that had only five lineup 
changes all year. Mitchell’s blocker, Bill 
Olds, went to Seattle in the allocation draft. 
Roosevelt Leaks or Kim Jones may take 
the place of Olds. 

Defense: The Colts did not win the AFC East 
with defense—they ranked twelfth in the 
NFL in yards allowed. But they were good 
enough in the stretch drive, giving up 78 
points in the last six games, compared to 
191 in the first eight. The young front four 
of ends John Dutton and Fred Cook and 
tackles Joe Erhmann and Mike Barnes were 
most responsible for the Colts, league- leading 
total of 59 quarterback sacks. (In 1974, 
Baltimore got to the quarterback 21 times.) 
Linebacker Stan White intercepted eight 
passes to seta record for players at that posi- 
tion, and the Colts ranked second in the 
NFL with 29 interceptions. But they also 
were thirteenth in passing yards allowed, 
although neither Nelson Munsey, nor 
Lloyd Mumphord established himself at 
cornerback. Ken Novak, a defensive tackle 
from Purdue, was the Colts’ first pick in 
the draft. He will take Dave Pear’s place as 
the front four backup. Pear was claimed by 
Tampa Bay in the expansion draft. Middle 
linebacker Mike Curtis, who missed the last 
nine games of 1975 with a knee injury, was 
selected by Seattle. His replacement was Jim 
Cheyunski, a traveled veteran who came 
from Buffalo for a sixth-round draft choice. 
Special Teams: Howard Stevens and Bruce 
Laird were among the league leaders in 
returns; kicker Toni Linhart and punter 
David Lee ranked in the bottom half of their 
specialities, 

1976: The Colts won't surprise anyone with 
their success this year. That will make it 
tougher to win a second championship. 
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INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 

Rushing Att. Yards Avg. Long’ TD 

Lydell Mitchell 289 1,193 41 701 11 

Passing Att. Comp. Yards Pct. TD Int. 

Bert Jones 344 203 2483 590 18 8 

Receiving No. Yards Avg. Long TD 

Lydell Mitchell 60 544 91 351 4 

Scoring TO FG PAT Pts. 

Lydell Mitchell 15 0 0 90 

Interceptions No. Yards Avg. Long TD 

Stan White 8 135 169 32 1 

TOP DRAFT CHOICES 

1. Ken Novak DT Purdue 

2. Choice to Pittsburgh 

3. Ed Simonini LB Texas A&M 
Ron Lee RB West Virginia 


from Tampa Bay 

4. Choice to Pittsburgh 

5. Sanders Shiver LB Carson-Newman 
from Chicago through Miami and Chicago 


STARTING LINEUPS 


Offense Defense 

81 Roger Carr WR_ 72 Fred Cook LE 
64 David Taylor LT 63 Mike Barnes LT 
61 Robert Pratt LG 76 Joe Ehrmann RT 
57 Ken Mendenall C 78John Dutton RE 


66 Elmer Collett RG 52Tom MacLeod LLB 
73 George Kunz RT 59Jim Cheyunski MLB 
87 Raymond Chester TE 53 Stan White RLB 


35 Glenn Doughty WR 
7 Bert Jones QB 


42 Lloyd Mumphord LCB 
31 Nelson Munsey RCB 


26 Lydell Mitchell RB 40 Bruce Laird LS 
48 Roosevelt Leaks RB 20 Jackie Wallace RS 
2 Toni Linhart K 49 David Lee Pp 


COLTS ROSTER 1976 





COLTS 





COACHING STAFF 





NO. NAME POS. 
ST Allen EriGincs iss cwxvexs WR 
63 Barnes, Mike.......... DT 
91 Battle, Charles ........ DE 
AE BOVIGk, CIV a c:scecaosce coe DB 
SO: Bide; FOROS? cise sccx C 
Bt, ElGrt: FOGEE ecu ye exces WR 
87 Chester, Raymond..... Te 
59 Cheyunski, Jim........ LB 
66 Collett, Elmer .......... G 
tle. Cook. Fred cs. ccaen DE 
79 Cummings, Jerimiah ..DE 
Ss: WICK! WEN os vied esas LB 
14 Domres, Marty ........ QB 
35 Doughty, Glenn....... WR 
So “DIM, Bilccess cee cewars T-TE 
78 ~Dutton, Johiiiws: ecsa.. DE 
76: Ehrmann, Joe...... ........; DT 
73 Fernandes, Ron....... DE 
88 Fuhrman, Mike........ TE 
65 Gibney, Rick .......... DT 
ee STG, FABIO ace ec exerecnn coms S 
32 Hartfield, Walt ........ RB 
Se TU KOR . ocdscceaes ccc G 

T JAGNGS, BOs cons con QB 
46: Jones, KIGE «66 cscas crs RB 
80 Johnson, Marshall ....WR 
85 Kennedy, Jimmie ...... TE 
15 Kirkland, Mike ........ QB 
75 Kunz, George........... 7 
AQ: Lend, BOGE: vicin cawewn S 
48 Leaks, Roosevelt...... RB 
SS LG DAG oe cscs ecccwn s Pp 
O4 LOG RON saci vic wrens RB 

S ert. GORE on caecex came K 
58 Liuce,-Derrel « nescsc.s LB 
54 Ludwig, Steve.......... Cc 
52 MacLeod, Tom........ LB 
23 McCauley, Don ....... RB 
37 McKinney, Royce ..... DB 
57 Mendenhall, Ken ....... C 
26 Mitchell, Lydell ....... RB 
42 Mumphord, Lloyd ..... CB 
31 Munsey, Nelson....... CB 
30 Nettles, Doug ......... CB 
TH (NOVAK, KON: sccscncs scene DT 
25 Oldham, Ray visa weoss. DB 
AS ‘POW, ANDY oe: ccecesceie eas DB 
61 Pratt: Robert: sce sees vi G 
71 Robinson, Glenn...... DE 
60 Roman, John........... G 
92 Shiver, Sanders ....... LB 
36 Shuttlesworth, Ed..... RB 
56 Simonini; Eds aces sows LB 

3 Stavrott, Fran: .evciss occ K 
27 Stevens, Howard ..KR-RB 
G4 Taylor, DAI srsiisceniees «s ¥ 
96 Thompson, Ricky..... WR 
Va PRO BE cscs vie ores QB 
67 Van Duyne, Bob........ G 
Ot, Varty; MiK@: os sia cxi.ei os LB 
20 Wallace, Jackie ......... S 
Sy White: BT, soca cee WR 
5S WRG, Start cccccs coccos os LB 
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Ted Marchibroda 


Head Coach Ted Marchibroda is in his 
second year as Baltimore head coach 
after guiding the Colts to the AFC East- 
ern Division championship with a 10-4 
record in 1975. Prior to the *75 season, 
he was an assistant coach for 14 years, 
spending nine of those years as offensive 
assistant to George Allen in Los Angeles 
and Washington. A first round draft pick 
of the Pittsburgh Steelers in 1953, he 
played four NFL seasons at quarterback, 
finishing second in passing in 1956. He 
wound up his playing career in 1957 with 
the Chicago Cardinals. 

Background A star quarterback at St. 
Bonaventure in 1950-51, he transferred 
to the University of Detroit in 1952 when 
St. Bonaventure dropped football and 
led the nation in total offense with 1,813 
yards. He returned to St. Bonaventure 
and graduated in 1953. He spent 1954 in 
the Army. 

Personal Marchibroda was born March 
15, 1931 in Franklin, Pennsylvania. He 
and his wife Henrietta have four children 
—Judy, Teddy, Lonni, and Robert. 
Coaching Staff Maxie Baughan, defen- 
sive coordinator and linebackers; George 
Boutselis, special teams; Whitey Dovell, 
offensive line; Frank Lauterbur, defen- 
sive backfield; Pete McCulley, receiv- 


ers; and Jerry Smith, defensive line. § 
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SUNDAY, SEPT. 12 (Week 1) 


Baltimore at New England ...... 1:00 
Denver at Cincinnati ........... 1:00 
Detroit at Chicago ............. 1:00 
Los Angeles at Atlanta ......... 1:00 
Minnesota at New Orleans ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Washington ...... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Cleveland.......... 1:00 
Philadelphia at Dallas .......... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Oakland .......... 1:00 
St. Louis at Seattle ............. 1:00 
San Diego at Kansas City ........1:00 
San Francisco at Green Bay .:..1:00 
Tampa Bay at Houston ......... 1:00 
MONDAY, SEPT. 13 | 
Miami at Buffalo ............... 9:00 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 19 (Week 2) 

Atlanta at Detroit............... 1:00 
Chicago at San Francisco ...... 1:00 
Cincinnati at Baltimore ......... 2:00- 
Cleveland at Pittsburgh......... 1:00 
Dallas at New Orleans.......... 1:00 
Green Bay at St. Louis ......... 1:00 
Houston at Buffalo ............. 1:00 
Los Angeles at Minnesota ...... 3:00 
Miami at New England ......... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Philadelphia... ... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Denver ............ 2:00 
San Diego at Tampa Bay ....... 1:00 
Seattle at Washington .......... 1:00 
MONDAY, SEPT. 20 

Oakland at Kansas City ........ 8:00 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 26 (Week 3) 

Atlanta at Chicago ..... reer 1:00 
Baltimore at Dallas ............. 3:00 
Buffalo at Tampa Bay .......... 1:00 
Cleveland at Denver ........... 2:00 
Green Bay at Cincinnati ........ 1:00 
Minnesota at Detroit ........... 1:00 
New England at Pittsburgh...... 1:00 
New Orleans at Kansas City ....1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Los Angeles ..... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Miami ............. 1:00 
Oakland at Houston ............ 1:00 
St. Louis at San Diego.......... 1:00 
San Francisco at Seattle ........ 1:00 
MONDAY, SEPT. 27 

Washington at Philadelphia ..... 9:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 3 (Week 4) 
Cincinnati at Cleveland ......... 1:00 
Dallas at Seattle ............... 1:00 
Detroit at Green Bay ........... 1:00 
Houston at New Orleans ........ 1:00 
Kansas City at Buffalo.......... 1:00 
Los Angeles at Miami .......... 4:00 
N.Y. Giants at St. Louis ......... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at San Francisco ...... 1:00 
Oakland at New England ....... 1:00 
Philadelphia at Atlanta.......... 1:00 
San Diego at Denver ........... 2:00 
Tampa Bay at Baltimore ........ 2:00 
Washington at Chicago......... 1:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 4 

Pittsburgh at Minnesota ........ 8:00 
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SUNDAY, OCT. 10 (Week 5) 


Atlanta at New Orleans ......... 1:00 
Buffalo at N.Y. Jets ............ 1:00 
Chicago at Minnesota .......... 1:00 
Dailas at N.Y. Giants ........... 1:00 
Denver at Houston ............. 1:00 
Kansas City at Washington ..... 1:00 
Miami at Baltimore ............. 4:00 
New England at Detroit......... 1:00 
Oakland at San Diego .......... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Cleveland......... 1:00 
St. Louis at Philadelphia ........ 1:00 
Seattle vs. Green Bay at Milw. .. . 1:00 
Tampa Bay at Cincinnati........ 1:00 


MONDAY, OCT. 11 
San Francisco at Los Angeles . . .6:00 


SUNDAY, OCT. 17 (Week 6) 
Baltimore at Buffato ............ 1:00 
Chicago at Los Angeles ........ 1:00 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh ......... 1:00 
Cleveland at Allanta............ 1:00 
Dallas at St. Louis ............. 3:00 
Detroit at Washington .......... 1:00 
Houston at San Diego .......... 1:00 
Kansas City at Miami........... 1:00 
New Orleans at San Francisco ..1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Minnesota ....... 1:00 
Oakland at Denver ............. 2:00 
Philadelphia at Green Bay ...... 1:00 
Seattle at Tampa Bay .......... 1:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 18 

N.Y. Jets at New England....... 9:00 
SATURDAY, OCT. 23 (Week 7) 
Atlanta at San Francisco ....... 7:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 24 

Baltimore at N.Y. Jets .......... 1:00 
Chicago at Dallas ........ Syamne 1:00 
Cincinnati at Houston .......... 3:00 
Denver at Kansas City.......... 1:00 
Detroit at Seattle ............... 1:00 
Green Bay at Oakland.......... 1:00 
Los Angeles at New Orleans ....1:00 
Miami at Tampa Bay ........... 1:00 
Minnesota at Philadelphia....... 1:00 
New England at Buffalo ........ 1:00 
Pittsburgh at N.Y. Giants .......1:00 
San Diego at Cleveland ........ 1:00 
MONDAY, OCT. 25 

St. Louis at Washington ........ 9:00 
SUNDAY, OCT. 31 (Week 8) 
Cleveland at Cincinnati ......... 1:00 
Dallas at Washington........... 4:00 
Denver at Oakland ............. 1:00 
Green Bay at Detroit ........... 1:00 
Kansas City at Tampa Bay...... 1:00 
Minnesota at Chicago .......... 1:00 
New England at Miami ......... 1:00 
New Orleans at Atlanta ......... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Buffalo ......... ... 1:00 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Giants... ... 1:00 
San Diego at Pittsburgh ........ 1:00 
San Francisco at St. Louis ...... 1:00 
Seattle at Los Angeles ......... 1:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 1 

Houston at Baltimore ........... 9:00 


NFL Schedule 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7 (Week 9) 


Atlanta at Seattle .... ......... 1:00 
Baltimore at San Diego .......... 1:00 
Buffalo at New England ........ 1:00 
Cleveland at Houston .......... 1:00 
Detroit at Minnesota............ 3:00 
Miami at N.Y. Jets ............. 1:00 
New Orleans vs. Green Bay 

at Milwaukee ............... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Dallas ........... 1:00 
Oakland at Chicago............ 1:00 
Philadelphia at St. Louis ...... 12:00 
Pittsburgh at Kansas City ....... 1:00 
Tampa Bay at Denver .......... 2:00 
Washington at San Francisco ...1:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 8 
Los Angeles at Cincinnati....... 9:00 
SUNDAY, NOV. 14 (Week 10) 
Denver at San Diego ............ 1:00 
Detroit at New Orleans ......... 1:00 
Green Bay at Chicago.......... 1:00 
Houston at Cincinnati .......... 1:00 
Kansas City at Oakland ........ 1:00 
Miami at Pittsburgh ............ 4:00 
New England at Baltimore ...... 2:00 
Philadelphia at Cleveland ....... 1:00 
St. Louis at Los Angeles ........ 1:00 
San Francisco at Atlanta........ 1:00 
Seattle at Minnesota ........... 1:00 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Jets ........ 1:00 
Washington at N.Y. Giants ...... 1:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 15 
Buffato at Dallas .... .......... 8:00 
SUNDAY, NOV. 21 (Week 11) 
Chicago at Detroit ............. 1:00 
Cincinnati at Kansas City ....... 1:00 
Cleveland at Tampa Bay ....... 1:00 
Dallas at Atlanta ............... 1:00 
Houston at Pittsburgh .......... 1:00 


Los Angeles at San Francisco ... 1:00 
Minnesota vs. Green Bay 


at Milwaukee ............... 1:00 
New England at N.Y. Jets....... 1:00 
New Orleans at Seatile ......... 1:00 
N.Y. Giants at Denver .......... 2:00 
Oakland at Philadelphia ........ 1:00 
San Diego at Buffalo ........... 1:00 
Washington at St. Louis ........ 3:00 
MONDAY, NOV. 22 
Baltimore at Miami ............. 9:00 


THURSDAY, NOV. 25 (Week 12) 
(Thanksgiving) 


Buffalo at Detroit.............. 12:30 
St. Louis at Dallas ............. 2:30 
SUNDAY, NOV. 28 

Atlanta at Houston ............. 1:00 
Chicago at Green Bay.......... 1:00 
Denver at New England ........ 1:00 
Kansas City at San Diego....... 1:00 
Miami at Cleveland ............ 1:00 
New Orleans at Los Angeles .... 1:00 
N.Y. Jets at Baltimore .......... 2:00 
Philadelphia at Washington ..... 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Cincinnati ......... 400 
Seattle at N.Y. Giants .......... 1:00 
Tampa Bay at Oakland ......... 1:00 





MONDAY, NOV. 29 
Minnesota at San Francisco..... 6:00 


SATURDAY, DEC. 4 (Week 13) 


Atlanta at Los Angeles ........ 12:30 
Baltimore at St. Louis ......... 12:00 
SUNDAY, DEC. 5 

Buffalo at Miami ............... 4:00 
Chicago at Seattle ............. 1:00 
Dallas at Philadelphia .......... 1:00 
Detroit at N.Y. Giants ........... 1:00 
Green Bay at Minnesota ........ 1:00 
Houston at Cleveland .......... 1:00 
Kansas City at Denver.......... 2:00 
New Orleans at New England ...1:00 
San Francisco at San Diego ....1:00 
Tampa Bay at Pittsburgh ....... 1:00 
Washington at N.Y. Jets ........ 1:00 
MONDAY, DEC. 6 

Cincinnati at Oakland .......... 6:00 
SATURDAY, DEC. 11 (Week 14) 

Los Angeles at Detroit.......... 9:00 
Minnesota at Miami ............ 1:00 
Pittsburgh at Houston .......... 3:00 
SUNDAY, DEC. 12 

Buffalo at Baltimore ............ 2:00 
Cincinnati at N.Y. Jets .......... 1:00 
Cleveland at Kansas City ....... 1:00 
Denver at Chicago ............. 1:00 
Green Bay at Atlanta ........... 1:00 
New England at Tampa Bay ....1:00 
St. Louis at N.Y. Giants ......... 1:00 
San Diego at Oakland .......... 1:00 
San Francisco at New Orleans ..1:00 
Seattle at Philadelphia.......... 1:00 
Washington at Dallas........... 3:00 
POSTSEASON GAMES 


Saturday, Dec. 18—AFC and NFC 
Divisional Playoffs 
Sunday, Dec. 19—AFC and NFC 
Divisional Playoffs 
Sunday, Dec. 26 
—AFC Championship Game 
—NFC Championship Game 
Sunday, Jan. 9—Super Bowl XI 
at Rose Bowl, Pasadena 
Monday, Jan. 17—AFC-NFC Pro Bow! 
at Seattle 
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oy Come to where the flavor is. 


fs ___ Come to Marlboro Country. 














Kings: 18 mg‘‘tar}'1.1 mg. nicotine — 
100°s: 17mg: ‘tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Apr. 76 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’ es 
you getalottolike. © 
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, Once again, TV service echnicians 
_ give these opinions about Zenith: 


- |B Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey 
of the opinions of independent TV service 
_technicians, Zenith was selected, more than 
~ . any other brand, as 
~S the color TV with the 


dest picture. 















Question: In general, 
of all the color TV 
ee laecm elem: leomelniitels 
with, which one would 
you say has the best 
reiciec|iMelietticcyg 


™~, 


About Equal 
Don't Know 


Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


wr] 
IT. Fewest Repairs. 
In the same apinion survey, the service 


technicians selectédg@@enith as the color TV 
needing the few airs. 















Question: In general, 
of all the color TV 
eirclilecm etm ecm iitils 
with, which one would 
you say requires the 
fewest repairs? 
Answers: 


te, wependable quality ... 
_ Products. But if it should ever'Wappen fiat a Zenith produétl” 
» doesn't live up to your expectafi@s —GFif you wan OCI 
_ “Offfie service technicians’ survey-—=Wyite to the Vice President. 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin. 
PNT] alt (me Ot allor-leleMm lil iglelicmsl els isp 


Other Brands. . . 
About Equal 
Don't Know 


The Panorama IV. Sophisticated 25" diagonal consale, A rich blend of 
soft Silver coloring and simulated Rosewood cabinetry. Model SH2541x. 
Simulated TV picture. 





(LLL exes) SOLID-STATE | : 


CHROMACOLOR 


The quality goes in before the name goes on’ 
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